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20 Years Young 


This pre-war building could say: 
“Whoops... | feel 20 years younger 
with my new General Electric Kitchens!” 


a 


@ Make old apartments and houses come to life with 
new, modern General Electric Kitchens! It’s one of the 


proved ways to increase occupancy and re-sale value. 


This is the Age of Electrical Living. Popularity of the 
all-electric kitchen is growing day by day among 
apartment dwellers, home-buyers and renters. You can 
help guard investments in residential properties 
against obsolescence and depreciation with modern 
General Electric Kitchens. 


You'll be surprised how little it takes to install G-E 
Kitchens in new or old properties. See the local G-E 
dealer or write direct to General Electric Company, 
Specialty Appliance Div BS. 3, Nela Park, Cleveland, O. 


The complete General Electric 

In NEW Unit Kitchen includes Electric 
Dwellings, Range, Electric Refrigerator, 
Electric Sink (combining Dish- 

Too! washer and Disposall)...as well 

: te as cabinets, wall panels and 
Here’s Detroit’s first lumiline lighting. Cabinets and 
duplex apartment— sections are of various sizes... 
typically modern standardized and interchange- 


Mire able ...to fit practically any 
inside and out. It has type of kitchen. Low in cost. 


20 suites and 20 G-E Quickly and easily installed. 
Electric Kitchens. Ask for detailed specifications. 





SHEER LUCK SAVED 
OUR RECORDS FROM 
UP IN SMOKE 


Read what one bank learned 


about its daytime fire risk 


ROM an eastern city, one banker 
writes... 


“One afternoon fire broke out in our com- 
mercial department. There wasn’t time to 
wheel our firetrap ledger trays back to the 
vault. Fortunately the blaze spread in the 
opposite direction. 


“That narrow escape from heavy loss—in 
money and banking prestige—convinced us 
that we needed fire protection for records 
all day long as well as at night.” 


2-HOUR fire protection at point of use. 


Two great developments in one! This 
Remington Rand Safe Ledger Tray provides 
certified 2-hour fire protection at point-of- 


. : . use, plus the greatest filing range ever 
Ne ne en a ee ee oe offered in a fire-insulated tray. Handles 
»i ght as operator opens cover. When tray 


is closed, the drawerhead overlaps the outer forms 5” to 21” wide . . . accommodates insert 

wall construction to form @ watershed. trays of any special size. Opens easily from 
front or back. Locks automatically when 
cover is snapped shut . . . with “watershed” 
protection over outer walls. 


1-HOUR fire protection in new check-file desk. 


Are your customers’ cancelled checks completely protected from 
loss? This new 1938 model check-file desk is designed so that 
checks can’t slip under the top or down between the sides. 
Unique top is telescoping to provide larger sorting area. Built to 
house the maximum number of checks—either length-wise or 
cross-wise in minimum space this unit is low enough so that it 
does not interfere with the carriage of the accounting machine. 
Certified for one-hour against fire. 


MAIL THE COUPON TODAY 


Remington Rand Inc., Dept. B-23 
465 Washington Street 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Please send me, without obligation, complete information on 
the Safe Ledger Tray. 


OK. i74 from Remington Rand Ke 4 


March, 1938 
































Commercial Credit Company 


Baltimore 


Twenty Sixth Annual Consolidated Financial Report 
AS OF DECEMBER 31, 1937 





























Summary of Operations 
































PRE hark Raven oes Wawiek ule en oa kas aoa eee $ 28,077,827.23 Year Ended 
e Dec. 31, 1937 
Motor Lien Retail Time Sales OE c cnogaceubeacusmennes scaled Gross Receivables Purchased. ..... $933,854,331.85 
Motor Lien Wholesale Notes and Acceptances. ........... 60,740,756.14 Gross Operating Income.......... $ 33,966,634.46 
Industrial Lien Retail Time Sales Notes................0. 57,795,609.16 Sundry Incomes... ...cccscsccess 700,218.37 
Open Accounts, Notes and Factoring Receivables.......... 33,893,956.19  307,445,885.89 GE IE ook daecucaccuc cuss $ 34,666,852.83 
Sundry Accounts and Notes Receivable...............206 740,537.05 Operating Expenses: 
ae i Officers, Employes and Agents 
Customers’ Liability on Foreign Drafts and Letters of Credit Salaries, Commissions and special 
PIT Sh hye Siac ake Sh eK Gemceeenakeeehaceneciee 138,683.77 COIs ko snk teisnen 7,426,642.7! 
Repossessi Co: aete deprec lues: Taxes (except Federal Income and 
—— a sues mmo Uindistibuted Profts).--=-- 78702519 
Other than Motor Cars. . 16,689.83 161,802.05 Management Expenses.......... 6,646,659.03 
SS Reserves for Losses in Excess of Net 
Investments: oness CEOID)..0 ssi. ssciccusscs 912,635.55 
Sundry Ma arketable Securities at book value (market value Net Income before Interest and 
$442,379.50). . eee - $ 414,935.13 Es cxccecetecniannsxes $ 20,719,161.46 
Investment Securities held om Aenean Credit Indemnity = Interest and Discount Charges... .. 3,781,604.71 
Company of New York, at market value. itesacae 4,775,710.42 5,190,645.55 Raserde hor Federal lnceuns Tame... 2,916,609.59 
Deferred Charges: Net Income from Operations... .. . $ 14,020,947.16 
Interest and Discount Prepaid, etc... ...........eeeeeeee $ 1,103,024.37 Less Net Income for Minority 
Unamortized Debt Discount and Expense. ........2..+0.+ 820,288.00 —_‘1,923,312.37 Interests. .......++eeeeeeee eee __ 4,844.55 
: , : ai asad Net Income on Capital Stocks of 
NS SNE NINN as 5d 5s Seca ree panne ence anders 4.00 


Commercial Credit Company.... $ 14,016,102.61 


Reserve for Federal Surtax on Un- 
distributed Profits.............+ 422,983.50 


Net Income credited toSurplus.....  $ 13,593,119.11 
LIABILITIES a 


Unsecured Short Term Notes (Subsidiaries $6,496,155.88). .. 








$343,678,697.91 



















$171,786,655.88 Interest and Discount Charges— 













































Accounts Payable: RUE NIRS 5:5 sav duecnns ce 5.47 8.50 
Credit Balances of Manufacturers and eee nes held ited After Federal Surtax on Undis- 
Factoring Subsidiaries........ $ 2,164,214.51 tributed Profits: 
Sundry, including inabi Federal ar idea ees Lanisiaid 6,123,728.72 8,287,943.23 Net Income per share on 444% 
ye poe en Cumulative Convertible -Pre- 
234% Debentures due 1942. . cisebtbaccciscesesesse | S aaeEeee ferred Stock outstanding at end F 
3%% Debentures due 1951. a .  30,000,000.00 —_ 65,000,000.00 EER IN $111.46 $97.84 
Contingent Liability on Siated Drafts oa ieee of Credit Dividend Requirements on 44% 
(Ce Sa RRS ANG Soe as, SS Sree te Oe 138,683.77 Cumulative Convertible Pre- 


ferred Stock outstanding at end 
of period—Timesearned...... 26.20 23.02 


Net Income per share on Common 
Stock, including scrip, outstand- 
ing at end of period. .......... $7.09 $6.07 







Contingent Reserves: 
Margin due Customers only when Receivables are collected. $ 6,054,633.01 
Dealers’ Participating Loss Reserves.............+-+005 6,268 ,432.59 12,323,065.60 





















Reserves for: 
Possible Losses and Contingencies..............+2ee0 $ 5,226,991.37 









Analysis of Earned Surplus 


American Credit Indemnity Company of New York, Re- Net Income credited toSurplus..... $ 13,593,119.11 


serves required by Insurance chant _ Voluntary 


Excess Reserves on closed banks re- 
Reserves of $500,000. . Lee cobiogecheanieuke ee 1,122,606.64 turned to Earned Surplus....... 41,828.22 
Deferred Income and Cheap: emnst dtieecenenesenhece 15,121,208.85  21,470,806.86 . | aes $ 13,634,947.33 


Capital Stock and Surplus: 


Less dividends paid in cash on: 
Minority Interests mene Stock and ee 


44% Cumulative Convertible 





















Subsidiaries). . beet aebwasousciskaesss’ “O 44,668.00 Preferred Stock. ............ 518,752.87 

Preferred Stock, $100 par ‘value Common Stock ($4 and $1.50 
eee 10,123,656.50 

499,646 shares authorized—121,948 shares outstanding am on aap 
designated as: — to reserve for —_—- 
t t t é tv 

414% Cumulative Convertible..............-s000ee 12,194,800.00 } 7 rece = Indemnity Com 
Common Stock, $10 par value: es of N. oe oeaeee - ieee 
(3,000,000 shares authorized—1,840,900 full shares and ‘an eabeinnmeashacauacets ¥11,376,658.95 
1,094 shares of fractional scrip outstanding) 18,419,940.00 N one r ‘ G i ‘j Jue = ashes 52258-20835 

; " et Surplus Credit for period...... 258,288. 

oo rer rrerrrerrrererm: tht ty Earned Surplus Balance, beginning of 
PEE Nica ocevbseckuckaeuwas 16,047 640.70 34,012,134.57 64,671,542.57 period. . 13,789,352.32 
$343,678,697.91 Earned Surplus Balance, ‘endof period $ 16,047,640.70 






Commercial Credit Company conducts a highly specialized form of commercial banking through the purchase of receivables created by the sale of merchandise 
from the manufacturer to the consumer. It purchases current open accounts from manufacturers and wholesalers, who collect the accounts as usual, and limit 
their credit losses. Its subsidiaries, Textile Banking Company, Inc., and Edmund Wright Ginsberg Corporation, New York, offer “Factoring” service, under 
which they purchase and collect accounts, assuming all credit risk. Its subsidiary, American Credit Indemnity Company of New York offers “Credit Insurance™ 
which reimburses credit losses in excess of an agreed percentage on annual sales, and guarantees specific accounts. The Company specializes in time payment 
financing of automobiles, refrigerators, heating equipment, radios, Diesel engines, time and labor saving machinery and other articles of a durable nature. 
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“Don’t Say It—Write It” 


Signs Like This Are Found In Thousands Of Business Houses! 
Yet 
Those Messages Concern Only Merchandise!! 


Messages Between Your Tellers And Bookkeepers Concern 


The Transfer Of CASH Or CERTIFICATION Of CHECKS! 


Why will banks and trust companies, 
in an endeavor to reduce operation ex- 
pense, delay the installation of telauto- 
graphs until a serious error occurs, due 
to an imperfect system of communi- 
cation between tellers and bookkeepers 
or—until a teller, working under high 
tension, “takes a chance” rather than 
wait for a cumbersome conveying 
system to bring him an “O.K.” on a 
depositor’s balance? 


Apparently some banks have not yet 
thoroughly realized that one simple 
mistake, through delays or misunder- 
standings, will cause the bank to lose, 
in one moment, more than our superior 
communication system would cost over 
a period of many years? Only one 
lapse, due to lack of an efficient system 
of communication, would nullify any 
alleged savings, because of using some 
ox-cart means of contact between the 
tellers and bookkeepers. 


Telautographs can and will. give 
to your tellers and bookkeepers, not 
only a quiet and secret means of com- 
munication, but will also permit the 
transmission of handwritten inquiries 
and replies thereto. Besides, each mes- 
sage will be permanently on record in 
indelible ink on an endless roll of 
paper, thereby fixing responsibility on 
the writer of each message. Each 
teller’s inquiry and the reply by the 
bookkeepers is handled as rapidly as 
one could make a notation on an 
ordinary memorandum sheet. These 
messages can be taken care of so secret- 
ly that the depositor will not even 
know his account is being checked. 
Your tellers and bookkeepers, while 
they might be inclined toward careless- 
ness with any other system, will be 
100% careful with telautographs, be- 
cause they’ will know that their own 
handwriting will be used against them 
if an error does occur. 


Two Telautographs Cost But 56 Cents Per Day 
Not Much To Pay For Assurance Against Errors! 


Between Main Office and Branches 50% Higher—45 Branches at your Service 
SEND FOR OUR FREE BOOK—“G. B. 36”—OUR MAN OR BOTH. NO OBLIGATION 


TELAUTOGRAPH (.2:.) CORPORATION 





16 WEST 6ist STREET, NEW YORK CITY 
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We Believe That— 


All Borrowing Should Be Done 


At The Bank 


In this period of low earnings, this banker has found a way 
to adjust himself to changing conditions. Any banker can 
get an inspiration from this candid, pertinent discussion. 





For a long time, now, 
it has been apparent 
that something has hap- 
pened to the banking 
business, particularly 
the business of the community bank. 
Opinions differ as to exactly what 
has happened, and as to the causes 
of the change which has taken place. 
Some bankers say it is regulation; 
some say it is competition; some 
say it is the fault of the public. 
Few bankers with whom I have 
talked are willing to admit that 
perhaps the bankers’ viewpoint 
could stand a change. 
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Unquestionably, the money busi- 
ness, at least outside the large 
centers, has drifted away from the 
commercial bank. The financial 
habits of the people have undergone 
a change puzzling to bankers, and 
the changed conception of credit is 
perhaps the most obvious of all 
these changes. 

Several years ago, when it became 
apparent that the old ways were 
passing, our bank began a searching 
self analysis. We figuratively threw 
out the window the habits and 
practices of fifty-odd years. Then 
we went out and picked up the 
parts which have stood the test— 
the fundamentals of money lending. 


By F. L. O’HAIR 


President, Central National Bank, 
Greencastle, Indiana 


That was our business—local loans. 
At least, that is where the income 
came from. 

No matter how a loan looked, its 
market value wasn’t quoted any- 
where. We made the market. If we 
knew anything, it was how to make 
loans—and collect them. The record 
proved that. This, then, was our 
field, and we intended to stay in it. 
We had the capital, the experience, 
and the personnel. We saw no rea- 
son to let it remain idle when people 
wanted and needed more things than 
ever before. 

Not having money, people were 
using credit, and that was our mer- 
chandise. But, instead of: buying 
their credit at our ‘‘money store,’’ 
and buying their automobiles at the 
automobile store, they were buying 
both at the automobile store—and 
with our money. For were not the 
banks financing installment pur- 
chases by buying the finance com- 
pany’s bonds and notes? 

We were money-lending special- 
ists, literally putting our money out 
‘fon consignment”’ for the automo- 
bile salesman to lend to our own 
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customers. We were financing the 
competition, and the other fellow 
was getting the security and the 
rates. His notes were being paid 
while we were expected to lend 
money to the same customers at 
‘*bank rates’’ on unsecured notes _ 
and renew at maturity. In addition, 
new lending agencies were spring- 
ing up all around us. It all looked 
like a one-way street to us. 

The answer, as we saw it, was (a) 
to adjust ourselves to the changed 
financial habits of the public, (b) to 
make it possible for the public to 
do all of its money business at our 
‘‘money store’, and (c) to mer- 
chandise what services we have for 
sale. 


Whether installment buying is 
good or bad, we do not pretend to 
know, but the public is educated to 
it, and the profits are very satisfac- 
tory indeed. 


In addition to the purchase of 
installment paper of all kinds, we 
have placed practically all our own 
loans on either a regular or seasonal 
installment basis. We have found 
that whether we like the idea or not, 
it is the only way to keep even with 
the demands on the customer’s pay 
check. 

It would seem that if there were 








This notice of your indebtedness in the amount shown below should be kept as a reminder of maturity dates to avoid delin- 
quent charges. All payments should be made direct to the Central National Bank. Prompt payment will establish a favorable 


record which may be used as as a future credit reference. 


A machine printed receipt, showing your new balance and bearing the same note number as shown below, will be given you 


with each payment. Retain only the latest receipt, with this “credit card.” 


DISCOUNTED 


JUN28-37  #492.75 


DO NOT WAIT FOR FURTHER NOTICE 


Avoid delinquent charges by making payments on or before due dates 


#0492755 A 





AMOUNT NOTE NUMBER 


2188 


Payments may be mailed if desired. 


Central National Bank 


Greencastle, Indiana 


Received payment on note described by number, and credited in amount printed below. 
Keep this receipt until your note is returned to you. Checks and items other than 


cash, are credited subject to final payment in the ordinary course of business. 
Note Number 
2188 


Payment 


*227.27 


Date 


SEP-4-37 


any merit to the idea of getting the 
money while the customer has it, it 
could be applied to a majority of 
bank loans. In fact we have found 
that most customers, with the pos- 
sible exception of the few remaining 
large borrowers, prefer this plan to 
the old fashioned single maturity. 
Nor is it necessary to segregate 
installment loans from those having 
a single maturity for convenience in 
handling. 

By taking paper from automobile, 





What The Author’s 
Bank Has Done 


1 Installment paper of all 
types is purchased. 


2 Practically all loans made by 
the bank are placed on an install- 
ment basis. 


3 Loans are made for financ- 
ing any needed purchase. 


4 The credit rating of everyone 
in the community is much more 
thoroughly known, because the 
business of both the buyer and 
the seller is studied. 


5 The idea that the bank is the 
logical place to borrow money has 
been planted in the minds of the 
people of the community. 

6 Cards are issued to bor- 
rowers indicating that their credit 
has been established at the bank, 
and this appeals to the pride, and 
results in prompt payments. 
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**265.48 SA 





Balance 


* 002 


appliance, and implement dealers, 
we not only improve our own posi- 
tion, but we can give the customer 
better service. We know the extent 
of the customer’s total indebtedness 
and we know the business of the 
dealer, who is also a customer. 

Through the purchase of paper 
from dealers, we prevent our bor- 
rower’s equity from going else- 
where. Since he is going into debt 
anyway, whether we approve or not, 
we think it better for both of us 
that his paper be in our hands. 
Even if we do not buy the note, our 
contacts with dealers keeps us in- 
formed of his operations. And it is 
surprising how few notes we decline. 

Thus, the customer, in spite of 
himself, gets back to the old fash- 
ioned idea of credit—that of estab- 
lishing and maintaining his credit 
at the bank, from which idea the 
public has strayed far afield in 
recent years. 

Quite frequently, the purchase of 
this dealer paper necessitates an 
entire recasting of the customer’s 
financial program. When it does, 
we can usually do it on a sound 
basis—sound for him as well as for 
us. 


Contrary to the belief of many 
bankers, it is our opinion that such 
purchased paper offers the best pos- 
sible opportunity for the develop- 
ment of proper public relations, lack 
of which many people believe to be 
one of the most glaring of bank 
weaknesses today. 

We get the customer on practi- 
eally our own terms. We have 





Above: 
card gives the borrower all the per- 
tinent and specific figures and facts 
regarding his loan payments. 





The inside of the credit 


Below: This payment receipt is pre- 
pared by machine in the same opera- 
tion that posts the payment to the 
bank’s records. 
quested to hold each receipt, folded 
inside the credit card, until the 
next payment is made and a new 
receipt is received. 


Borrowers are re- 


avoided the danger of direct solici- 
tation of loans, having promised 
nothing in advance. An entree has 
been gained under circumstances 
most favorable to us, the customer 
is the debtor, not the creditor. The 
most he can want from us is a 
renewal or extension, and when that 
time comes, it is the bank which 
must be satisfied, not the customer. 
Therefore any refinancing which 
gives him the desired relief leaves 
him with a friendly attitude, and 
gives us an opportunity to work 
more of his business our way. 

As the purchaser meets his pay- 
ments, he soon develops the habit 
of doing business with us. We have 
frequent contacts, and if he is not 
too well anchored elsewhere, it is 
our own fault if we don’t sell him. 
After the note is fully paid, and of 


(Continued on page 170) 





The Author Believes: 


—That we bankers must adjust 
our business to the changed finan- 


cial habits of the public. 


—That we must make it pos- 
sible for the public to do all of 
its business at our “money store.” 


—That we must merchandise 
what services we have for sale. 


—That installment loans are a 
“natural” for the bank. The edu- 
cational work has all been done. 
The turnover permits flexibility 
in total of loans. 

—tThat installment loans are 
the ideal medium for restoring the 
bank to its proper place in the 
community, and the confidence of 


the public. 

—That if properly handled, 
they may be made the source of 
adequate income to offset the 
current low rates on other earn- 
ing assets. 
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An Analysis Of Methods For Computing 


Interest On Amortized Loans 


Because of the steadily increasing volume of monthly payments 
on loans, this outline of various methods of computing interest 
may serve as a basis for establishing a fair policy in your bank. 


terest rates, there is confusion 
between ‘‘6%—a multiplier’’ 
and ‘‘6%—an interest rate.’’ The 
confusion is between a percentage 
and an interest rate. The confusion 
arises out of our easy use of the 


Te often, in discussions of in- 


Table 1. Typical Monthly 


words ‘‘interest rate.’’ 

All authorities agree that interest 
is the ratio of the, premium received 
to the amount loaned for a stated 
period. 

There is no difficulty about the 
concept of what an interest rate is 


Repayment Schedule Under 


The Uniform Small Loan Law 
Loan of $100 repayable in ten monthly installments of principal of $10 


each plus charges on monthly u 








Percentages 
aS J Charges of charges Monthly | Total a 
Innaid L? - Papi payments 
Month Unpa @3%% to cash in principal | charges plus 
balances monthly borrower’s payments principal 
possession 
1 $100.00 $ 3.50 3.50% $ 10.00 $ 13.50 
2 90.00 3.15 3.50 10.00 13.15 
3 80.00 2.80 3.50 10.00 12.80 
4 70.00 2.45 3.50 10.00 12.45 
5 60.00 2.10 3.50 10.00 12.10 
6 50.00 1.75 3.50 10.00 11.75 
7 40.00 1.40 3.50 10.00 11.40 
8 30.00 1.05 3.50 10.00 11.05 
9 20.00 .70 3.50 10.00 10.70 
10 10.00 35 3.50 10.00 10.35 
$550.00 $19.25 $100.00 $119.25 


npaid balances at 342% per month 











Divide $19.25 by $550, and you get a rate of 3.50% monthly. 


Table 2. Flat Repayment Schedule Under The Uniform 
Small Loan Law 


Loan of $100 repayable in ten equal monthly installments of $12.02 
including principal and charges 


(Charges computed on monthly 


unpaid balances at 34% a month) 











pa wae Stenahs 

p arges of charges onthly 

Month Unpaid @3%% to cash in principal | Flat monthly 

balances monthly borrower’s payments payments 
possession 

1 $100.00 $ 3.50 3.50% $ 8.52 $ 12.02 
2 91.48 3.20 3.50 8.82 12.02 
3 82.66 2.89 3.50 9.13 12.02 
4 73.53 2.57 3.50 9.45 12.02 
5 64.08 2.24 3.50 9.78 12.02 
6 54.30 1.90 3.50 10.12 12.02 
7 44.18 1.55 3.50 10.47 12.02 
8 33.71 1.18 3.50 10.84 12.02 
9 22.87 .80 3.50 11.22 12.02 
10 11.65 37 3.50 11.65 12.02 

Tora. $578.46 $20.20 $100.00 $120.20 


Divide $20.20 by $578.46, and you get a rate of 3.50% monthly. 


March, 1938 


By M. R. NEIFELD 


Statistician, Beneficial Management Corporation 
Newark, N. J. 


except when, for certain types of 
common credit transactions, you try 
to compute how large the rate is. 
Then the result obtained may be 
surprisingly variable unless there is 
consistency in your use of the term 
‘‘interest rate.’’ I suspect that most 
controversies turn on the lack of 
consistency in the definition of in- 
terest rate used. : 


A loan of $100 at 6% interest is 
made for one year. The loan and 
the $6 interest is repaid at the end 
of the year. The interest rate is 6% 
simple interest. 

When an interest bearing debt is 
discharged by a series of payments, . 
the situation becomes different. 
Some instances of installment re- 
payment of a debt offer no new 
difficulties. In other instances, con- 
fusion enters because of disagree- 
ment as to when principal and in- 
terest are paid. 


The rate section of the Uniform 
Small Loan Law reads: 


‘*Interest shall not be paid, deducted, 
or received in advance. Interest shall 
be computed and paid only on unpaid 
principal balances and shall not be 
compounded. The maximum interest 
permitted on loans made under this 
Act shall be computed on the basis 
of the number of days actually elapsed 
and for the purpose of such compu- 
tations a month shall be any period 
of thirty (30) consecutive days.’’ 


The law calls for monthly compu- 
tations of interest at the permitted 
rate on the unpaid balance. The rate 
computations on a loan of $100 that 
is repaid in 10 months is shown in 
Table No. 1. 


Another way of considering the 
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loan would be to assume that the 
debtor borrowed $550 for one month 
and paid $19.25 for its use. The 
rate would be 3.50% for the month. 
The $550 may be ealled the equiva- 
lent principal of which the borrower 
has the use for one month. 

As in the case of simple interest, 
there is no difficulty in understand- 
ing this type of transaction. The 
interest rate is stated, and the inter- 
est charges are computed at the end 
of each month. 

In this form of the installment 
method of repaying a small loan, 
the borrower pays each month the 
same amount of principal ($10) ; 
but as he pays interest on the declin- 
ing unpaid balances, the amount of 
interest declines in ratio to the dis- 
charge of the debt. The result is 
that the total monthly payment 
varies from a maximum of $13.50 
for the first month to a minimum of 
$10.35 the last month. 

This is the familiar transaction of 
a small loan office. 

Many borrowers find this varying 
payment a nuisance. Hence, some 
small loan offices use the so-called 
flat payment plan in which the bor- 
rower repays the same amount each 
month. 

In Tables 1 and 2, the borrower 
pays charges each month at the same 
rate on the balances. The rate does 
not vary. But by the second plan, 
he pays 95 cents more because he 
has part of the principal longer. 

The amount applied to principal 
may vary as in the flat payment 
plan. The amount applied to charges 
may vary as in both tables, but the 
rate of charge does not vary. 

Here we have perfect illustrations 
of consistency as called for by the 
definition of an interest rate. There 
is no complication when the trans- 
action is a loan reduced by install- 
ments rather than one repaid in a 
single lump sum. 

As long as the charges are paid 
at the end of the period for which 
the money has been used, no ques- 
tions arise. 

Commercial bank loans are often 
paid in installments, but this fact is 
obscured by the execution of new 
paper. A note falls due, the bor- 
rower pays the interest and a sum in 
reduction of principal. 

The arithmetical results should be 
the same when no new notes are 
used, and the successive payments 
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Table 3. Hypothetical Repayment Schedule For a 
Discount Loan Or An Installment Contract 


Cash advanced is $90. Carrying charge is $10 paid in 10 monthly 
payments of $10 each 








Monthly Month 
Payments 
$10 Rb) ae 
10 <es 
10 ce he 
10 es 
10 oe 
10 oe 
10 a 
10 oe 
10 A Ae 
10 | . 
$100 


Principal used by borrower each month 








With the With the 
Ist payment 10th payment 
.$90*. ee 
eee See 
80 . . 70. 
70°. . 60. 
OO .. . 50 
50 .. NS 
40 .. 30 
30 .. ae 
20 .. 10 
ee. < 
$540 $450 





*At this point the carrying charge is considered paid. 


Table 4. Actuarial Rate 
Loan of $100 repayable in 12 monthly installments of $8.33 each 


Discount $6. Face of note $100. 
rate assumes a constant rate 











Cash of Monthly rate 
which the of charge on 
Month borrower unpaid 
has use balances 
1 $ 94.00 -00965 % 
2 86.58 .00965 
3 79.09 .00965 
4 71.51 .00965 
5 63.87 .00965 
6 56.16 .00965 
7 48.36 .00965 
8 40.50 .00965 
9 32.56 .00965 
10 24.53 .00965 
11 16.44 .00965 
12 8.27 .00965 
$621.87 





Cash advanced $94. The actuarial 
of charge on unpaid balances 











Amount Total | Monthly 
0 monthly | amount 
monthly contract | applied on 

charge payments principal 

$ .91 $ 8.33 $7.42 

84 8.33 | 7.49 

76 8.34 7.58 

69 8.33 7.64 

62 8.33 7.71 

54 8.34 7.80 

47 8.33 7.86 

39 8.33 7.94 

31 8.34 8.03 

.24 8.33 8.09 

16 8.33 8.17 

07 8.34 8.27 

$6.00 $100.00 $94.00 





Equivalent Balance $621.87. 


Monthly Rate .00965 or .965%. 


This is an actuarial 


rate because it is the constant ratio obtained when the carrying charge for any month is 
divided by the unpaid balance for the same month. 


The annual rate is 12x.965% or 11.58%. 


are merely entered to the credit of 
the account. 

If commercial banks made rate 
computations at the end of each 
maturity period, the methods of rate 
computation would be as simple as 
in the preceding illustrations, and 
the banks would be charging simple 
interest. 

However, many banks make rate 
computations at the time a loan is 
granted, and deduct the interest 
charged at once. This brings us to 
the first important departure from 
simple interest. 

Difficulties appear the moment a 
rate statement involving discounts 
or add-ons, is introduced. Among 
such rate statements are the cost- 
rate of those used in the purchase of 
installment paper by acceptance 
companies; the forms of rate state- 
ment in which the cost of the loan 





is entirely deducted in advance as 
in loans from Morris Plan banks and 
from personal loan departments of 
commercial banks; and the forms of 
rate statement that combine a brok- 
erage fee and an interest rate. 
Assume a loan of $100 is to be 
repaid by 10 monthly payments of 
$10 each, the borrower having re- 
ceived $90 in cash. The $10 discount 
is the carrying charge. This is the 
same situation as that in which an 
installment purchaser of a $90 ar- 
ticle agrees to pay $100 in 10 months, 
but here we deal with an add-on 
rather than a discount. Notice that 
the carrying charge or discount is 
received, or retained, at once. The 
lender does not have to wait until 
the borrower has used the money. 
He collects before and not after. 
Each lender naturally asks: ‘‘ How 
shall we compute the rate?’’ In 
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Tables 1 and 2, I showed that the 
amount of cash which the borrower 
had to use over 10 months was the 
equivalent of a single sum for one 
month. This sum, called the equiva- 
lent principal, divided into the total 
charge gave the rate. 

Similarly, in discount or add-on 
problems, the rate can be computed 
by dividing the carrying charge by 
the equivalent principal of which 
the borrower has the use for one 
month. But right here comes the 
rub. What is the equivalent prin- 
cipal ? ‘ 

It is impossible to determine what 
the equivalent principal is until you 
decide what is to be done with the 
carrying charge or discount. At 
what time is the carrying charge 
due? Is the carrying charge due the 
moment the deal is made? Is it paid 
with the first payment? Is it paid 
with the last installment? Or is it 
paid in some part with each install- 
ment? If the latter, what part is 
paid with each installment? The 
rate you get depends on when the 
carrying charge is assumed to be 
paid. 

Read the schedule of payments as 
shown in Table 3 and note that in 
one column, the carrying charge is 
paid first, and in another column, 
it is paid last. 

When the carrying charge is as- 
sumed to be paid by the first pay- 
ment, the equivalent principal of 
which the borrower has the use for 
one month is $540 and this, divided 
into the $10 carrying charge gives a 
monthly rate at 1.85%. When the 
carrying charge is considered as paid 


by the tenth installment, the month- 
ly rate is 2.22%. 

The difference in the rate is purely 
fictional. It is the mathematical re- 
sult of the difference in the assump- 
tion as to when and how the carry- 
ing charge or discount is collected. 

There is an infinite number of 
ways in which you can repay the 
carrying charge in some part with 
each installment. Each variation 
will give you a different rate. Two 
are important. 

One may be called the actuarial 
method. It is based on the univer- 
sally established business practice of 
a constant interest rate. Investments 
are made at a price to yield a given 
rate. Bond tables are compiled to 
make it easy to determine what the 
constant yield is on a given matur- 
ity. Computations for terminal re- 
serves, paid-up insurance values, 
pure endowment, extended insur- 
ance, annuities, and for all theories 
of depreciation, depletion and obso- 
lescence that involve an interest rate, 
are based on a constant rate method. 
There is no other logical one that 
ean be used. 

The other method is often called 
the arithmetic progression method 
or proportionate method. This 
method is unscientific, but simpler. 
In some cases, it may give good 
approximations to the actuarial 
method. Because of its greater ease 
of computation, it is used in judicial 
administration of the British Money- 
lenders Act and by the National As- 
sociation of Sales Finance Com- 
panies. 

The rate under the Uniform Small 


Table 5. The Arithmetical Method Of Computing A Rate 


Repayable in 12 monthly installments of $8.33 each 
Discount $6. Face of note $100. Cash advanced $94 


Cash of Monthly 
which the proportionate 
Month borrower allocation of 
has use charges 
1 $ 94.00 $ .50 
2 86.17 .50 
3 78.33 .50 
4 70.50 -50 
5 62.67 50 
6 54.83 .50 
7 47.00 .50 
8 39.17 -50 
9 31.33 -50 
10 23.50 50 
11 15.67 .50 
12 7.83 -50 
ToTALs $611.00 $6.00 


Equivalent Balance $611.00. Dividing the equivalent balance of $611 into the charge 
called a weighted average monthly rate of .00982 or .982%. 


of $6 gives what may 





Total Monthly Monthly rate 
monthly proportionate | of charge on 
contract allocation to cash the 
payments principal borrower uses 
$ 8.33 $ 7.83 
8.34 7.84 
8.33 7.83 
8.33 7.83 
8.34 7.84 
8.33 7.83 
8.33 7.83 
8.34 7.84 
8.33 7.83 
8.33 7.83 
8.34 7.84 
8.33 7.83 
$100.00 $94.00 


The corresponding rate is 12x.982% =11.78%. 
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Loan Law is an illustration of an 
actuarial rate, because the rate of 
charge each month is constant. It is 
always 314%, or 3%, or 214% of 
the unpaid balance. 

This idea of a constant rate is the 
basic element of an actuarial rate. 
Applied to a discount loan or an 
installment contract, it means that 
the discount or carrying charge is 
spread over the repayments in such 
a way that the part absorbed with 
each payment is always a constant 
percentage of the unpaid balance. 
This is consistent with the definition 
of interest. This schedule is shown 
in Table 4. 

To avoid the difficulties of com- - 
puting an actuarial rate, an approx- 
imate method of computing install- 
ment or discount rates, is often used. 
This approximate method assumes 
that each installment payment is 
made up of principal and interest in 
the same ratio that the carrying 
charge is to the original cash ad- 
vanced. 

In an advance of $90 to be repaid 
by 10 monthly payments of $10 each, 
it is considered that every $10 pay- 
ment consists of $1 of charge and $9 
of principal. This proportionate 
method ignores the science of inter- 
est, but it leads to relatively simple 
computation formulas. For some 
purposes it gives good approximate 
results. This is particularly true if . 
you are dealing with fairly low rates 
and short maturities. Hence it is 
widely used. 

The proportionate, or arithmetical 
progression, method is unsound be- 
cause by the very fact of splitting 
the charge on a proportionate basis, 
it gives you a constant amount of 
charge each month, but the rate of 
charge on the unpaid balance fluc- 
tuates widely. 

Table 5 shows the application of 
the arithmetical method to the same 
transaction as given in the prior 
example: 

Of the $8.33 repaid each month, 
it is assumed that 50 cents will be 
applied to discount and $7.83 to 
principal. Because the amount of 
charge is constant, notice how the 
rate (last column) varies. 


The New York State Banking 
Department Formula 


The New York State Banking De- 
partment in a memorandum to per- 


(Continued on page 162) 
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Monthly Statements— 


No Overtime 


The monthly statement is no nightmare to the employees of this bank. 
No extra help—no night work—no interruption of regular banking rou- 
tine. And the statements are mailed at 5:00, the last day of the month! 


\ 7 ARIOUS methods are em- 
ployed by banks to avoid rush 
periods and extra work when 
statements must be rendered to cus- 
tomers. 

Some banks have developed the 
plan of pulling individual accounts 
on the fifteenth of each month, leav- 
ing all commercial accounts to be 
handled on the last day. Others ren- 
der statements by dividing the ledg- 
ers into two parts, drawing one-half 
of the accounts in the middle of the 
month and the remainder on the 
tenth, or some other date after the 
first. 

Banks, like other business corpo- 
rations, should make some effort to 
escape peak loads by a division or 
arrangement of the work, so that it 
can be completed in the usual work- 
ing periods daily. For example, it 
would not be practical to give out 
statements on the fifteenth of the 
month if the bank has a large num- 
ber of notes and other obligations 
maturing on this date. 


Frequently banks make their 
notes payable on the first and fif- 
teenth of a month, making these 
days excessively busy ones for em- 
ployees. To eliminate unusual 
activity and the possibility of errors, 
it is a good plan to have notes 
mature on any date before or after 
the first and fifteenth of a month. 
Usually the quiet periods in a bank 
are between the fifth and the 
tenth—and from the sixteenth 
through the twenty-fifth. This same 
principal will apply to other depart- 
ments of a bank where several extra 
duties are performed on certain 
designated days in a month. 

In developing a plan to reduce 
extra work, consideration should be 
given to the numerous reports to be 
compiled and correspondent accounts 
to be reconciled. In short, the plan 
involves making use of quiet days in 
all departments to accomplish detail 
work that must be done during the 
month. 

Our method of completing the 


end of the month work does not 
necessitate changing the date of 
rendering statements, but it does 
require several hours of preparatory 
work, which is divided between all 
employees and finished during regu- 
lar banking hours. Like most banks, 
our customer accounts are posted by 
machine and carried on the individ- 
ual ledger and statement. Before 
we can supply monthly statements 
to our customers, the following 
duties must be performed: 
Addressing of Statements 
Computing of Service Charges 
Counting Checks 
Closing the Books 
Transferring Balances 
Enclosing 

We have learned by experience 
that it is not practical to address 
customer statements during the 
early part of a month, because of 
the new accounts that may be 
opened, old accounts that will be- 
come active, and the number of 
addresses that will need changing. 


aor CO De 





How This End-Of-The-Month Plan Operates 


1 Balances are transferred the 
first quiet day following the twen- 
tieth of the month. 


2 Service charges are com- 
puted on the twenty-sixth and 
posted at least one day before the 
last day in the month. 


3 Checks are filed daily but 
are counted the day before the 
last day of the month, several em- 
ployees completing the job in one 
day. 

4 Each customer’s checks are 
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bound together with a rubber 
band and the number penciled on 
the back. 

5 On the last day of the month, 
books are closed as soon as pos- 
sible after the local clearance. 

6 The transit clerk lists out-of- 
town checks, which tellers charge 
out in batches, enabling them to 
balance independently. 

7 Half an hour after the local 
clearance, tellers take a trial bal- 
ance, bookkeepers add checks and 
deposits, and a total obtained 





from transit. Tellers are not away 
from their windows more than 15 
minutes. 


8 Bookkeepers post and prove 
individual ledgers and post con- 
trol accounts by noon. 


9 Transferring balances is com- 
pleted between two and three 
o’clock, by two employees. 


10 Between three and five 
o'clock, the entire force completes 
the enclosing, sealing, and mailing 
of statements and canceled checks. 
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By 
GEORGE R. SMITH 


Cashier, Commercial National Bank, 
Demopolis, Alabama 


The service charge slip which 
accompanies the statement 
explains the reason for the 
charge as well as the basis 
upon which it is made. 


To avoid delays in transferring 
balances, our bookkeepers select a 
quiet day on some date after the 
twentieth of the month for this 
work. Usually they can complete 
the job at odd times in a period of 
two days, without neglecting their 
regular work. We use, of course, 
window envelopes for enclosing 
statements, to save time and elim- 
inate errors. 

Service charges are calculated 
according to the regulation of the 
West Alabama Clearing House As- 
sociation, of which our bank is a 
member. This association, which 
has a membership of 26 banks, has 
assessed service charges for the pur- 
pose of stopping losses occurring in 
a number of accounts. For example, 
we make a service charge of 50¢ per 
month for every account showing a 
minimum balance of less than $50, 
unless the account shows an average 
balance of $200. The charge is not 
applied unless four or more checks, 
or debits, are made against an ac- 
count in the same month. Using this 
schedule, one glance at the state- 
ment enables the bookkeepers to de- 
termine whether or not most of the 
accounts are subject to the charge. 
It does not require a great deal of 
time to average the daily balances 
on statements running close to the 
required amount. 

Service charges are computed on 
the twenty-sixth and posted on the 
twenty-ninth or thirtieth—at least 
one day before the last day of each 
month. To do this, it is essential that 
bookkeepers watch for deposits or 
any unusual activity on accounts 
occurring on the last few days, in 
order to assess charges on these 
accounts or rebate them if balances 
are built up to the required amount. 

Checks are filed by the bookkeep- 
ers after each day’s posting, but the 
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COMMERCIAL NATIONAL BANK 
DEMOPOLIS, ALABAMA 


SERVICE CHARGE MONTH OF 
WE 5 jo YOUR ACCOUNT (In accordance with Rule adopted by West Alabama Clearing House Associa- 
tion. 


To partially take care of the eral ex: 


this rge to prevent an actual loss to ourselves. 


SERVICE CHARGE 


A service charge of 50 cents per month 
for every account showing a mininwm ba!- 
ance of less than $50.00 unless the account 
shows an average balance of $200.00, such 
charge to be made each month and does not 
apply unless four or more debits are 
charged to the account. 


checks are not counted until the 
twenty-ninth (or the day before the 
last day in the month). To facilitate 
this work, we use seven employees 
to count checks and compare them 
with the statements, to certify the 
correctness of every account. By 
this arrangement, the work is 
divided in such a manner that no 
employee has more work than he 
ean complete in one day. 

In cases where customers have a 
number of checks, they are bound 
together with rubber bands with the 
number penciled on the back of the 
package. After the debits on the 
statement are counted, the numbers 
are compared to certify the account. 
By having all checks of one cus- 
tomer grouped in this way, we elim- 
inate possible errors in enclosing, 
when occasionally a check is left in 
the file or placed in the wrong 
envelope. 

Comes now the last day. Having 
addressed statements, computed 
service charges, and counted checks, 
we must serve the public as usual, 
post the books, and pull statements 
of all active accounts. After prov- 
ing and sorting checks received in 
eash_ letters, bookkeepers must 
notify customers who need deposits 
to come early to avoid overdrafts. 

The local clearance is made at 
10:00 o’clock. The books are closed 
as soon as possible after that hour. 

The transit clerk is engaged in 
listing out of town checks, which are 
charged out in batches as quickly as 
possible after they are received by 
tellers. 

By the use of this batch system, 
each teller is enabled to balance in- 
dependent of other departments of 
the bank. At approximately 10:30 
A. M., the tellers try for a balance, 
the checks and deposits are added 
by the bookkeepers, and a total from 


) Xp of handling small accounts, such as furnishing stationery, cane 
mp: filing and returning vouchers, mailing statements, and other bookkeeping services, it is necessary to assess 
cha: 


CHARGE: 





the transit department is obtained. 
Under the plan, a teller can strike 
his balance and open his window to ~ 
receive deposits for the next day’s 
business in a period of time not ex- 
ceeding 15 minutes. This, of course, 
is accomplished by accumulating 
totals and carrying them forward, 
so that a grand total remains for 
balancing at any time during the 
day. After balancing the cash, one 
teller handles the window work 
while the other posts the cash book. 
Posting time for this job has, been 
reduced to 30 minutes by the use of 
a machine posted cash book. 

Bookkeepers post the individual 
ledgers, prove the entries, and post 
the control accounts by noon on the 
last day of the month. At two 
o’clock in the afternoon all books 
have been posted and the work of: 
transferring balances is_ begun. 
Transferring balances requires the 
services of two employees, each of 
whom is responsible for two ledgers. 
This work is finished by three 
o’clock, when the bank is closed for 
the day. 

Immediately after the closing 
hour, tellers balance their windows 
again—although all checks and de- 
posits are held over for the next 
day’s business. However, out of 
town checks are listed and cash let- 
ters are made up comprising all 
items received by tellers after 10:30 
in the morning. 

At this time all employees turn 
their attention to getting out the 
statements. To save in the cost of 
supplies we do not have our state- 
ment sheets perforated, but use a 
paper cutter for removing the 
margin. 

One employee looks after the cut- 
ting, dating, and stamping for over- 
drafts, while the others enclose the 


(Continued on page 168) 
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Modernized Kitchens 
Rent Apartments 


The kitchen is the workshop of the home. This statement is so axio- 
matic, its dollars-and-cents importance is too-frequently overlooked. 
We are herein reminded that kitchens may be important to a 
banker’s mortgage file as well as to his domestic tranquillity. 


\ [HAT price a down-at-the- 
heels kitchen? The price, not 
to mince words, is an empty 

apartment or, at the very least, one 

producing a good deal less revenue 
than it should. 

With the introduction of a wealth 
of new equipment, possessing the 
twin appeals of beauty and utility, 
kitchens have become prime renting 
factors. Kitchens and bathrooms 
today are the center of interest. 

In looking at apartments, how 
often it is that the woman—the final 
arbiter in apartment  selection— 
marches straight to the kitchen. If 
the sink is drab and worn, if the 
refrigerator and range are out of 
date, or if the kitchen is not well 
planned, she will lose interest in the 
apartment. She may complete a 
routine inspection of all the rooms, 
but if the kitchen hasn’t clicked, it’s 
thumbs down on the apartment. 
Today’s efficient kitchen is planned 
as one unit—a beautiful, convenient, 
step-saving unit in which the com- 
ponent parts—refrigerator, sink, 
range, work tops, and cabinets—are 
placed in their proper relationship 
to one another. 

The basic idea of the modern 
kitchen is one of beauty and of step- 
and time-saving utility. These basic 
and simple common-sense objectives 
should never be lost sight of in 
modernizing a kitchen. 

Manufacturers have simplified the 
problem of kitchen modernization 
by developing. during recent years, 
equipment with a high beauty and 
utility value. Well-planned kitchen 
units of the most durable materials 
are available to bring smart mod- 
ernism to the drabbest kitchen. 
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Development of standard kitchen 
equipment and the application of 
industrial ‘‘ work-flow’’ principles of 
efficiency to kitchen design have 
made the old fashioned kitchen, with 
its worn and outmoded sink and 
inadequate working surfaces, a 
liability the owner cannot afford. 

But while the modernizer has a 
large choice of equipment, he still 
has to make the decision as to how 
best he may use it. How much is 
he justified in spending on the 
kitchens in a particular property? 
What equipment answers the pur- 
pose best within the cost limits set? 
In case of a complete interior mod- 
ernization, what about layout and 
space requirements? 

Like all other cost problems, the 
first question is answered by a study 


This carefully designed layout for a 
kitchen provides three work-centers: 
(1) storage and preparation; (2) sink 
and cleaning; (3) cooking and serving. 
These three areas are so grouped and 
arranged that the necessary work may 
be done with the utmost ease and saving 
in time and steps. The arrows indicate 
a sequence of operation comparable to 
factory straight-line production methods. 





12° 0° x 12°6" 


of the property, its revenue expect- 
ancy after the job is done, and a 
knowledge of what is being offered 
in modernized or new properties of 
the same general class. The kitchen 
is a bad place to skimp. 

The U-type kitchen is now gen- 
erally regarded by domestic science 
experts as the arrangement most 
conducive to kitchen efficiency. An 
ideal U-plan is reproduced in con- 
nection with this article. It will be 
noted that in this diagram each of 
the three areas of activity are 
assigned approximately equal space 
on three walls or the three sides of 
a U. 

The work in every kitchen may 
logically be divided into (1) receiv- 
ing, storing, and preparation; (2) 
cleaning and disposal; and (3) 
cooking and serving. 

A glance at the diagram will show 
that these three major activities are 
located at the points of a triangle, 
efficiently close to each other with 
work surfaces and storage cabinets 
dividing them. The flow of traffic 
over these surfaces, indicated by the 
line and arrows, is uninterruptedly 
from service door to dining room. 

If a kitchen cannot be made to fit 
the ideal U-plan, some compromise 
adaptation may be worked out. In 
any event, no kitchen modernization 
is complete unless due attention is 
given to time-saving and step-saving 
arrangement of equipment. Build- 
ing managers know that women are 
quick to note the difference between 
a well-planned and a poorly-planned 
kitchen. 

In’ determining the extent to 
which a kitchen should be re-design- 
ed and re-equipped, much depends 
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By 
NORMAN J. 
RADDER 


Piumbing and Heating Industries 
Bureau, Chicago 


The housewife’s dream—an all electric 
kitchen. Reading from left to right: 
Electric refrigerator, electric dish washer, 
electric garbage disposal unit (under the 
sink), electric food mixer, and electric 
range (with highly efficient, easily cleaned 
heating elements). Note also the gleam- 
ing walls, practical and artistic lighting 
arrangement, step-saving placement of 
units, and abundant cabinet sapce. 


on the class of the property (as has 
been pointed out in other Bankers 
Monthly articles) and much on the 
space available. Low maintenance 
costs and durability are qualities to 
be desired from the standpoint of 
the owner. Compactness, plenty of 
cabinets with shelves in easy reach, 
good working surfaces easy to clean, 
a refrigerator that will make enough 
ice to serve a family and will hold 
a reasonable amount of perishables, 
a stove large enough to cook a real 
meal, floor surfaces that will hold up 
under use and will be easy to clean 
—these are some of the qualities to 
be desired from the standpoint of 
the tenant, which is to say the rental 
standpoint. 

In low rent properties it is better 
to put in at least one or two pieces 
of good looking modern equipment, 
even if it is impossible to spend the 
money to do a thorough job. A 
lustrous enameled cabinet sink and 
automatic refrigeration, for ex- 
ample, are nearly always a good 
investment. The increased rents 
more than pay for the expenditure. 

Whether the kitchen is U-shaped 
or not, it is quickly apparent that 
the smooth flow of kitchen activity 
hinges on three major pieces of 
equipment in the room—the refrig- 
erator, the sink, and the range. 
Neglect these three, and many a lease 
will die a-borning and unsigned on 
your rental agent’s desk. 

First of all, then, what will Mrs. 
Prospect look for in the refriger- 
ator? (One takes for granted that 
it is electric—the old ice box being 
as definitely outmoded in present- 
day apartments as open-flame gas 
lights.) Her primary consideration 
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will be as to its size. Her expecta- 
tions in this regard will be deter- 
mined by the size of her family. 
Naturally, a mother with five mouths 
to feed has requirements much 
greater than a young bride whose 
culinary exploits may be limited to 
a can opener and a sauce pan. 

Translated into terms of your own 
equipment problems, this means that 
your five- and six-room apartments 
should have larger refrigerators 
than your ‘‘kitchenettes’’ and three- 
room units. 

Other refrigerator features that 
influence rentals are ‘‘plenty of ice 
eubes’’, a compartment for fresh 
vegetables, an interior that cleans 
easily, and—a reputation for being 
thrifty on current consumption! 

Next in consideration is the sink. 
No other element of kitchen equip- 
ment is used so constantly or exerts 
such a marked influence on the con- 
servation or dissipation of the home- 
maker’s energy. Preparation of the 
meal starts there—and the after- 
math of the meal ends up there! 

One of the first questions to decide 
in purchasing a sink is whether it 
is to be used merely for the prep- 
aration of meals and the washing of 
dishes, or for laundry work, as well. 
If the latter is the case, then the 
special combination sink and laun- 
dry tray will be specified, with a 
regular six-inch deep compartment 
for dishwashing on one side, and a 
deep laundry compartment on the 
other. 

In the better type apartments, 
consideration of electric dishwasher 


installations is becoming increasing- 
ly pertinent. Dishwashing is the 
most disliked part of housework to 
the majority of women. Anything 
that will eliminate it is definitely a 
selling point in apartment renting. 

As one owner said recently: ‘‘I 
had a hunch when I put in dish- 
washer units. Three tenants im- 
mediately decided not to move out, 
and all the other vacancies were 
filled within ten days—all in spite of 
increased rents that’ll pay for the 
units in a little over a year.’’ 

The new cabinet sinks are beau- — 
ties, their smooth, lustrous finish 
fused with the iron at high tem- 
peratures to minimize the danger of 
chipping or cracking. They provide 
the four essentials which the house- 
wife asks of a sink—durability, serv- 
iceability, cleanability, and beauty. 
The cabinets are made of a high- 
grade furniture steel with a baked- 
on finish. As for colors, white is 
still the best seller, ivory has plenty 
of followers, and pastel tints of 
green, tan, and yellow are often sold. 
More and more manufacturers have 
settled on chromium plating for the 
metal plumbing fittings, since it’s 
non-tarnishing, non-corrosive, and so 
easy to keep clean and bright. 

Enameled sinks are made with a 
safety ledge for holding glassware, 
a low back so they will fit under 
windows, a combination stopper and 
strainer, a hose spray for rinsing 
dishes and vegetables, and a combin- 
ation faucet with a swinging spout. 

One important thing housewives 

(Continued on page 166) 
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Cafeteria Aids Efficiency 


The bank, by providing good food in its own cafeteria, at a 
low price, benefits employee morale, health, and ability— 
essential accomplishments in a constructive personnel program. 


Our employees’ cafe- 
teria dates back to 1917. 
It began as a service on 
a modest scale to war- 
time women employees. 
It was then housed in a small room 
with a limited seating capacity. In 
1920, a similar service was made 
available to the male employees, 
and in 1929, the separate lunch 
rooms were consolidated into one 
large unit with a seating capacity 
of 150 and equipped to serve the 
entire staff. 

The popularity of the cafeteria 
luncheon service is evidenced by the 
fact that 400 meals are served daily 
during the noon hours to that many 
individuals in the bank’s personnel 
of 600. These include not only 
tellers, bookkeepers, stenographers, 
and clerks, but also many of the 
department heads and officers. It 
has become, therefore, an important 
social influence in the bank organiza- 
tion. 

Wholesome food is served at very 
reasonable cost. It is not the inten- 
tion of the bank to make a profit on 
the cafeteria service. The revenue 
about covers the cost of the food. 
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The operating expense is met by the 
bank. This is no small item, as a 
service staff of 10 or more people is 
required. This includes a cook and 
two assistants, a salad man, dieti- 
tian, kitchen help, and at least two 
part-time helpers. The extra expense 
is considered a good investment be- 
eause of the opportunity to render 
a real service to the bank’s em- 
ployees which promotes their health 
and—a service which helps to build 
an efficient and loyal staff. 

The average meal check amounts 
to 18 cents. An analysis of the cafe- 
teria service revenue shows that the 
average woman employee spends 15 
cents, the average male employee, 
23 cents. A novel feature of the 
cafeteria service is the method of 
pricing the food, each salad, entree, 
or dessert being charged for at the 
uniform rate of five cents. Thus, a 
well balanced meal can be obtained 
for as little as 15 cents. 

The menus are carefully planned 
for a week in advance and offer a 
liberal selection of food items, as 
many as five or six salads, usually 
eight different entrees, four or five 
desserts, with variations according 


to the season. Mimeographed copies 
of the weekly menu are then posted 
on bulletin boards throughout the 
bank building for the attention of 
employees. 

The cafeteria opens at 10:45 in 
the morning with continuous service 
up to 2 P. M. The peak hour is 
between 12 and 1. 

Every detail connected with the 
financial management and operation 
of the cafeteria has been carefully 
planned, not only with a view to 
economy but also to render maxi- 
mum service. The cafeteria is 
located on the eleventh floor, not 
entirely because the space was avail- 
able there but also because of the 
close proximity of the roof garden 
and of the bank library. Thus the 
employee can round out a pleasant 
lunch hour on the roof or in the 
library. The atmosphere is unhur- 
ried. If the employees desire, they 
ean use the tables to play a few 
rounds of bridge. 

On special occasions, such as when 
the employees’ association holds its 
annual Christmas Party, a special 
dinner is served in the cafeteria 
room, followed by dancing in an- 


By 
ARTHUR W. 
KOHNER 


Cashier, Wells Fargo Bank 
and Union Trust Co., 
San Francisco 


This spacious and fully 
equipped cafeteria, 
located near the bank 
library and a roof 
garden set aside for 
employee recreation, 
becomes an important 
part of the bank’s 
policy of promoting 
efficiency by stimulat- 
ing employee well-be- 
ing and loyalty. 
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Benefits To The Bank 


1 The employees are better 
satisfied with their work because 
they have an opportunity for 
social contact with each other. 


2 The wholesome food helps 
maintain employee health. 


3 It provides a place for 
special parties and meetings. 
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other part of the building. ' 

Employees may invite friends. 
However, because of the limited seat- 
ing capacity, each employee is lim- 
ited to only two or three guests dur- 
ing the month. 

They may suggest improvements 
and additional service features. We 
found that during the World Series, 
the employees were eager to listen 
in on the games, so a radio was 
installed in the cafeteria. It has 
become part of the equipment, al- 
though used only on special occa- 
sions, when very important pro- 
grams are broadcast during the 
mid-day hours. Some of the em- 
ployees suggested that soft drinks 
and chocolate bars be sold so that 
they would not have to leave the 
building for such refreshments. This 
suggestion was acted upon favor- 
ably. 

The operation of this service has 
not placed an added burden on the 
management of the bank. The cafe- 
teria runs smoothly the whole year, 
with the exception of two weeks in 
July, when it closes for repairs and 
maintenance. 

The financial management is in 
the hands of one of the bank em- 
ployees, who keeps the books, plans 
expenditures, deposits the daily re- 
ceipts, and so on. She does this work 
in connection with her other duties 





An Application To 
Smaller Banks 


While many banks do not have 
enough employees to maintain a 
restaurant for them, there are 
often public restaurants in or near 
the bank building where arrange- 
ments may be made for a separate 
room which might get results sim- 
ilar to those listed here. 
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SALADS 


Combination 
Vegetable salad 


Soup 
Baked Han 
Stuffed Pears 
Sliced tomatoes 


Applesauce 


Chile Beans-Hamburger 
Baked Bacaroni and Cheese 


Whipped potatoes 
Buttered Spinach 
Parsley carrots 
Italian Squash 


Soup 


Macaroni CaBserole 


Hot Roast 


Beef Sandwich 


Baked "Very Good” 


Pickles and olives 


Stuffed Egg 
Head Lettuce 
(Choice of dressing) 


Spanish Rice 


Spinach 


Raspberry Fillets 
Tapioca Cream 
Vanille Pudding 
Ice cream 


Buttered carrots 
Stewed tomatoes 


Clam Chowder 


Fresh fruits 


Baked halibut - sauce 


Beef stew 
Noodles 


Assorted desserts 


Browned potatoes 


Spinach 


French carrots 
Buttered lima beans 


Sandwiches - Assorted sandwiches, with whole wheat, white, or rye bread 


Breakfast cereals - Choice of five dry cereals 
Beverages - Tea -Coffee=Milk = Chocolate Milk 


served with crean 


~- Buttermilk - Orange Juice 


Tomato Juice - Grapefruit Juice - Coca Cola 





Typical menu announcement for one week. These meals are planned by a trained 
dietitian and prepared by skilled cooks. Prices are on a cost basis and the aver- 


age check is about 18 cents. 


as librarian. The planning of the 
menus, purchase of foods, and super- 
vision of the cafeteria help is per- 
formed by the dietitian, who acts 
also as cashier during the lunch 
hour. 

Our experience with this type of 
service has indicated one thing: that 
for best results, it is preferable for 
a bank our size to operate the cafe- 
teria independently rather than by 
an outside caterer on a lease or per- 
centage basis. 

The suecess of this type of em- 
ployee service depends largely on 
the person who is in charge of the 
food planning and the supervision 
of kitchen help. A practical dieti- 
tian, preferably one who has had a 
scientific training in food values, is 
better than the old-fashioned cook. 
Such a person is capable of making 
a success of a cafeteria, at minimum 
cost with maximum results to the 
bank organization, whether it be 
planned to serve 50 or 500 em- 
ployees. 


Reports Of Stockholders 
Published In Newspapers 


As an innovation in frank public 
relations, the National City Bank of 
Cleveland published its annual re- 
port to stockholders on January 12 
in the Cleveland Press and the Cleve- 
land News, and on January 13, in 
the Cleveland Plain Dealer. The 
report included a full page in each 
newspaper and was extremely frank, 
giving all the figures as to earnings, 
dividends, loans, securities, and so 
on. 

The bank officers report that they 
have received hundreds of favorable 
comments on this method of taking 
the public into the bank’s confi- 
dence. 


One Illinois bank publishes a copy 
of the oath of office taken by the 
directors, along with the news item 
announcing the election of the new 
board each year. 
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kvery Customer Pays 


Equitable Charges Are Based On Amount of Service 


E GET many ideas from 
WW seu Bankers Monthly, and 
once in a while we feel we 
might have an idea worth passing 
on, but hesitate to do so. However, 
a recent article advocating simpli- 
fication in service charges makes us 
feel that our system is really simple 
and yet remunerative and fair. 
First, we make a charge of two 
cents on every check drawn on our 
bank regardless of the customer’s 
balance. This two-cent charge is 
posted every day when the check is 
posted, in the same manner as we 
handled the old check tax. Our 
statements carry the usual three 
spaces for posting checks in the 
straight line across the sheet and 
then the deposit item and balance. 
In posting, our bookkeepers post 
only two checks to each line and in 
the third space is posted the charge 
for the checks at two cents each (the 
same as a third check would be). 
In the case of only one check to 
be posted, the second space is 
skipped and the two-cent charge 
posted into the third space. In ease 
of two checks, the four-cent charge 
appears in the third space. In case 
of more than two checks, the addi- 
tional checks are posted in the first 
two columns, and the total charge 
for all checks run into the third 
column in one amount in line with 
the last checks posted. For example, 
with six checks posted, there would 
be a 12-cent charge run into the 
third column to cover the two cents 


each on the six checks. (The ac- 
companying statement sheet will 
make this more clear.) 

At the end of the day’s posting, 
the number of checks multiplied by 
two-cents gives us our total service 
charge earned for that day, and 
this sum is credited to ‘‘Service 
Charges’’, and balances the several 
two-cent charges made to the vari- 
ous accounts on which checks were 
drawn and the corresponding reduc- 
tion in total deposits. 

Paying on every check, each cus- 
tomer pays according to the amount 
of service he requires of the bank. 

It is along the same line as the 
auto owner who uses the highway— 
the more miles he travels, the more 
service he receives from the roads— 
the more gas he buys and the more 
he contributes (in proportion to his 
use) through the tax he pays on 
each gallon toward the cost of con- 
struction and upkeep. 

Second, we make a charge of 50 
cents per month on every account 
regardless of balance, with one ex- 
ception after the first month the ac- 
count is opened: If a customer main- 
tains a balance of more than $100 
(average per month) and draws five 
checks or less, he escapes the 50-cent 
charge (but still pays his two cents 
per check). 

Through this exception, we do not 
penalize the depositor who main- 
tains a rather inactive account and 
a fair balance. On analyzing the ac- 
counts against which the charge of 
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50 cents is not applied, we find that 
the average balance runs well above 
the $100 minimum. 

This 50-cent charge is made each 
month by running through the 
ledger and entering each customer’s 
name on a debit slip (check size) 
to be charged against the accounts 
which have used more than five 
checks that month. 

To spread out our bookkeeper’s 
work, our ledger is divided into 
three sections, approximately 300 
accounts in each. One section is 
made up on the first, one on the 
tenth, and one on the twentieth of 
each month, and statements go out 
for the 30-day period ending on 
those dates. 

It takes a comparatively short 





How The Charge 
Is Applied 


1 Two cents is charged for 
every check drawn, regardless of 
average monthly balances. 


2 Fifty cents per month is 
charged all accounts, except those 
drawing five checks or less and 
maintaining an average balance 


of over $100. 


3 The two-cent charges are 
posted as often as there are checks 
to be posted. 


4 A debit slip, check size, is 
made for the 50-cent charge and 
posted against the account, at the 
end of the month, 


5 Statements are made every 
month, but not all customers are 
given statements the same day. 


6 Bookkeepers are relieved of 
overtime work by arranging for 
three statement dates; one-third 
of the statements are made for 
delivery on the first, one-third on 
the tenth, and one-third on the 
twentieth. 
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time to have the head bookkeeper go 
through one-third of all checking 
accounts and make out the charge 
slips, and when this is posted (with 
the two-cent check charge gding in 
daily), the statement is ready for 
delivery. There is no analyzing of 
accounts or unusual delays in mail- 
ing statements promptly and with- 
out working our staff overtime on 
statement days. 

We never could understand why 
banks so generally insist on getting 
out all statements at the end of each 
month, instead of dividing up the 
work into different periods. While 
a few customers will feel they must 
have their statements at the very 
close of each month, they soon dis- 
cover that it is quite immaterial 





Advantages Of The Two- 
Cent Check Charge 


1 Customers pay for the mile- 
age their transactions travel 
through the bank records, 


2 It is easier for customers to 
understand the uniform charge 
than the computed, or measured, 
charge. 


3 Customers understand that a 
checking account saves money, 
when they compare the two-cent 
charge with the higher charges 
for money orders. 


4 The public readily accepts 
a uniform charge, for it compares 
with charges for goods. 

5 This income helps pay divi- 
dends. 

6 It is a good substitute for 
exchange charges and places the 
charge against the one who re- 
ceives the service, for all checks 
should be payable at par. 

7 A depositor who pays no 
service charge is simply writing 
money orders at the expense of 


the bank. 
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The bank is fully compensated, the customer understands what he is paying 
for, and appreciates bank service more when this simple method is used. 


By E. W. ROSSITER 


President, Bank of Hartington, Hartington, Nebr. 
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whether they get the statement for 
the month ending on the first, the 
tenth, or the twentieth. And what a 
time saver it is to bookkeepers in our 
country banks, to spread this work 
over three different periods during 
the month than to have it all come 
at one time on the ‘month-end! 

But some banker will ask: ‘‘ What 
about the fellow with the big bal- 
ance? Doesn’t he make a ‘‘holler’’ 
because you don’t take that large 
balance into consideration ?”’ 

Yes, there are some who ‘“‘holler’’, 
but in three years’ time we have re- 
duced that number to one individ- 
ual. The fact is that if we analyzed 
the average large account in the 
customary manner, it would not 
cost the depositor any more than 
we are charging by our method. 

The system is truly simple, and 
almost automatic. The man who 
has a lot of check activity pays for 
it at two cents per check. He pays 
for the mileage his transactions 
travel through our bank records, and 
no depositor can make an honest 
objection to paying according to the 
service he requires and receives. As 
for large balances, they mean very 
little to banks in this day, when we 
feel it necessary to carry such large 
cash reserves—for more reasons 
than one. 

Recently, we borrowed an idea 
from the advertising of the Bell 
Telephone Company and had it 
adapted to the bank’s need. We 
stressed not ‘‘ What does your check- 
ing account cost?’’ but rather, 
‘*What does it save?’’ After using 
this advertisement in our news- 
papers, we had it reprinted on the 
back of our statements for the cur- 
rent month, and on the back of all 
envelopes used for outgoing mail. 
It afforded our depositors a new 
angle of thought on checking ac- 
count ‘‘profit.’’ 

And the fact is that there is no 
service rendered anywhere for any 
purpose (with the possible exception 
of our three-cent postage) which is 


as cheap and gives so much for so 
little as do bank checking accounts, 
figured either on our basis or by the 
average bank plan. 

The original complicated methods 
for computing the proper service 
charge were seldom understood by 
depositors (or by bankers, for that 
matter) and did much toward cre- 
ating the resentment against such 
charges. Most bankers in the 
smaller banks became disgusted with 
the time spent computing what each 
account should pay, and in many 
instances, threw the idea overboard 
instead of applying a_ simple 
method, fair to the bank, easily ex- 
plainable, and fair to the depositor 
as well. t 

Banks which are not getting a 
reasonable return from their check- 
ing accounts are just throwing away 
what would yield them a substantial 
dividend each year on their capital 
investment. When we see some 
banks struggling along, unable to 
make expenses, let alone net earn- 
ings, we feel that the state or fed- 
eral authorities ought to send out 
some good salesmen to sell bank 
officers on a simple plan of charges. 

We would go even farther in the 
interest of safe banking, which 
means making a reasonable net earn- 
ing. We believe that our supervis- 
ing authorities should require all 
banks to put in effect those service 
charges which have been demon- 
strated as fair, reasonable, workable, 
and successful. 

Those bankers who are reluctant 
to install charges would be most 
agreeably surprised to learn how 
readily the public accepts the 
charges, if a little preliminary mis- 
sionary work is done among key- 
men in the community. 


Thoughts On Exchange Charges 


At the end of the second month, 
such a banker would say, as we did, 
‘*What big chumps we have been to 
give away all this income over this 


(Continued on page 171) 
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Canadian Banks 


Tell The Frank Truth 


Over The Radio 


Believing that there is less to fear from an informed public than from 
people who imagine banks to be tremendous profit-makers, the chartered 
banks of Canada broadcast intimate details of management and earnings. 


SING as a testing ground 
| | Canada’s most radically gov- 

erned province, Alberta, 
which has a Social Credit govern- 
ment under Premier Wm. Aberhart, 
Canada’s bankers recently began 
telling the Canadian public the facts 
about the Dominion’s 10 chartered 
banks. In a series of six weekly 15- 
minute talks over a network of all 
six radio broadcasting stations in 
the province, the banks told their 
story in plain language with many 
illustrations of banking problems 
typical to agriculturists. 

Each broadcast went on the air 
twice, once in the evening, and again 
the following day at noon, to catch 
all farmers as well as urban citizens. 
In addition, to make doubly sure 
the message would be known to as 


wide an audience as possible, each 
broadcast was printed the following 
day in paid space of every daily and 
weekly newspaper of the province, 
appearing in the English, French, 
and Ukranian language press. Fur- 
ther, 125,000 pamphlets containing 
the series were printed for distribu- 
tion to the public by banks through- 
out Canada. 

Vernon Knowles, formerly manag- 
ing editor of The Toronto Star, 
Canada’s largest circulation news- 
paper, and now public relations ad- 
visor to all Canadian banks through 
the Canadian Bankers Association, 
gave the talks. 

The Canadian public learned 
many things about the banks with 
which they do business. Early in 
the series, which was worked out fol- 





Some Misconceptions Corrected By The Broadcasts 


The Misconception 


1 Banks are owned by a small 
circle of international financiers. 


2 Banks are not lending money 
now. 


3 Banks create money by writ- 
ing a deposit in a book when a 
loan is made. 


4 Deposits are loaned to ten 
different people at once, thereby 
making vast profits out of noth- 
ing. 


5 There are rich profits ob- 
tained from each branch owned 
by a chartered bank. 
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The Correction 


1 There are more than 49,000 
shareholders in Canadian banks. 

2 In eight months, the 10 
banks of Canada loaned money to 
57,634 customers in Alberta, and 
more than 60% of these borrowers 
are individuals. 

3 If banks could create de- 
posits in this way, they would not 
pay out $416,000,000 in interest 
(in ten years) to attract the sav- 
ings deposits of customers. 

4 If this were true, more peo- 
ple would buy bank stock and 
more banks would be started. 

5 Of 221 branches in Alberta, 
180 showed a loss, only 41 showed 
a profit, and seven of the 41 made 
only $300 for the year. 


lowing a careful investigation of 
banking conditions in Alberta, it 
was pointed out that ‘‘the explana- 
tions that we (the bankers) intend 
to give in regard to Canadian bank- 
ing are offered in response to a very 
evident and definite public demand. 
We are not fighting, nor resisting, 
nor affiliating with any political 
party. Canada’s Chartered Banks 
do not aim at controversy and will 
present their story without heat or 
recrimination, for any case that 
needs abuse of others to support it 
must be a weak case indeed.’’ 

Albertans learned that there are 
‘fover 3,900,000 savings bank de- 
positors in Canada, who have on de- 
posit in the Chartered Banks the 
striking total of more than $1,570,- 
000,000,....(that) the average sav- 
ings deposit in the Canadian Char- 
tered Banks was $380 on October 31, 
1936, as shown in an official return 
to Parliament....(that) if a bank 
manager should make a false return, 
he can be sent to jail.... (that) 
Canada’s Chartered Banks have 
paid out in taxes, in Canada, during 
the last 10 years, $74,301,000, 

in taxes to the 


Dominion....... $22,771,000 
in taxes to the 
Provinces....... 13,268,000 


in taxes to the 
Municipalities. ... 38,262,000 


Referring to the oft-quoted theory 


that banks are owned by a small in- 
ternational circle, it was pointed out 
that ‘‘there are more than 49,000 
shareholders in Canada’s Chartered 
Banks, more than 500 of them in 
Alberta. Most of the shareholdings 
are small—the average is less than 
30 shares. Many of the shareholders 
are women to whom bank shares 
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Certain that they had 
a convincing story, 
the banks missed no 
opportunity to tell 
it. Each talk was 
broadcast twice, 
printed in all news- 
papers, and reprinted 
in this series of fold- 
ers. 


have been willed, or Trustees who 
hold the shares for Estates of per- 
sons who have died. Many others 
are individuals who, after a lifetime 
of toil, have sold their farms or other 
holdings, and invested their money 
in bank shares as a source of income. 
These are examples to show the kind 
of people who own Canada’s Banks. 
These are the people who are 
accused of being a part of the fabled 
“International Ring.’? They are 
mostly Canadians, your fellow-citi- 
zens, and most of the business that 
is done by their banks is Canadian 
business. ’”’ 

The talks went into detail on how 
loans are made, how a borrower’s 
integrity is established, where the 
money comes from to make the loans, 
and gave specific figures to combat a 
theory that the banks were no longer 
lending money in Alberta. 

“‘This year, between the first day 
of January and the last day of 
August, Canada’s Chartered Banks 
have made loans to no fewer than 
57,634 Alberta customers. Who got 
these loans? 20,502 of them went 
direct to farmers and ranchers. 
Other individuals obtained 13,050 
loans; 1,701 home-owners got Home 
Improvement Loans. Canada’s Char- 
tered Banks this year, have extended 
new loans to 35,253 individuals— 
farmers, ranchers, home-owners and 
other private borrowers. Commer- 
cial loans numbering 13,926 have 
been made to other than individuals 
in the same period; municipalities 
and school districts also obtained 
many new loans. 
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**Out of 57,634 new loans made 
this year in Alberta, more than 60% 
of them went to individuals. Don’t 
let anyone tell you we’ve stopped 
lending in Alberta. 

‘*Much of the misapprehension 
about how deposits arise is based on 
a fragment taken out of a statement 
made in 1925 by the Right Honor- 
able Reginald McKenna, Chairman 
of the Midland Bank in England. 
That fragment is: ‘‘Every loan 
creates a deposit.’’ From this state- 
ment, standing by itself, many 
wrong conclusions have been drawn. 
Mr. McKenna is now here in Canada. 
He was asked in Banff the other day 
to comment on his much-quoted 
statement. He replied that it was 
true that a loan creates a deposit, 
but that such a deposit would not 
be an asset on the bank’s books but 
a liability—a debt which the bank 
must be prepared to meet on demand 
just as fast as checks are written 
against it. He also pointed out that 
every deposit is a liability of the 
bank—money the bank owes to the 
depositor and must be ready to pay 
on the instant.’’ 

In detail, the second of the talks 
dealt with the mistaken interpreta- 
tion of the McKenna extract. Said 
Vernon Knowles: 

**In my travels I have encoun- 
tered two great misunderstandings: 

**1 That the Chartered Banks 
create money by stroke of a fountain 
pen—that we just write figures in 
a book and that is the way our de- 
posits come into existence. 

**2 That we then loan these de- 
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posits ten times over, thereby mak- 
ing vast profits out of nothing. 

‘‘Now wouldn’t this be a great 
perpetual-motion machine, if it were 
only true! I mentioned that, in 10 
years, we have paid out over $416,- 
000,000 in interest to attract -de- 
posits. If we could create deposits 
by using only a fountain pen, we 
need not have poured out such 
great sums at all. 


**You have all heard about bank 
failures in various parts of the 
world and of the losses that were 
suffered by depositors. If it were 
true that banks could create money, 
simply by writing figures in a book, 
all that would be needed to avoid 
any bank failure would be a foun- 
tain pen. 

**And if banks could make such 
fabulous profits on money produced 
by magic from an ink bottle, they 
would be paying sky-high dividends. 
Everyone would be selling every- 
thing he could lay his hands upon 
to buy bank shares and there would 
be a land office rush at Ottawa for 
bank charters. You will notice that 
nobody is scrambling to sell all that 
they own to buy bank shares and 
there is no land office rush or at 
Ottawa for bank charters. 


‘‘Now would you not think that 
if the banks could perform all of 
the miracles that they are said to 
perform, some of those who criticize 
the banking system would secure 
charters and perform these miracles 
themselves ?’’ 


Later on,— 


(Continued on page 191) 
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E HAD a service charge on 
WW commer accounts which 

became effective January 1, 
1934, and was part of our county 
organization’s NRA code of fair 
practices filed with the state admin- 
istrator, but on February 1, 1935, 
we dropped it. We stopped just at 
the time when the people in our 
community had become properly 
educated to the plan and our cus- 
tomers had adjusted themselves 
to it. 

Of course, the big question is, 
**Why did you quit?”’ 

During the latter half of 1933, 
after the National Recovery Admin- 
istrator had requested every busi- 
ness to promulgate and file a code 
of fair practice under which it was 
te be operated, our county organiza- 
tion held a meeting and instructed 
its council of administration to draw 
up regulations including a service 
charge on checking accounts and 
also fees for other services rendered. 

As instructed, the council drew up 
the regulations, parts of which fol- 
low, and all of the banks in the 
county, plus four banks in adjoining 
counties, joined our group and ac- 
cepted the recommendations of the 
council. A pamphlet was printed 
containing the name of each bank, 
to be distributed among the deposi- 
tors of the various banks. Full page 
advertisements were inserted in all 
county newspapers announcing the 
new regulations and service charges. 
Everything was all ready for the 
operation of the plan when, lo and 
behold, Gen. Johnson issued his 
famous ‘‘Bank Proclamation’’ and 
all members except two in our group 
backed out. Mind you, this was done 
after all the ground work had been 
laid. 

However, we, as one of the two 
willing to go ahead, put the regula- 
tions into effect. These regulations 
follow, in part: 

2 CHECKING ACCOUNTS— 
Adequate balances must be carried 
in all checking accounts. Otherwise 
a charge for services rendered will 
be made. Charges will be as follows: 

1 No charge for any month in 
which no checks are drawn. 
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Why We Quit The Service Charge 


—And Why We Want 
To Adopt It Again 


This experience should prove two things: First, 
that the service charge pays, and second, that 
its successful continuance depends upon the 
united action of all banks in the community. 


By WILLIAM M. STARK 


Assistant Cashier, First National Bank, Rimersburg, Pa. 


2 On accounts where the balance 
falls below $50 during the month a 
charge of fifty cents per month will 
be made. This charge entitles the de- 
positor to issue five checks per 
month without additional charge. 

3 Checking accounts with bal- 
ances of $50 or more will be subject 
to analysis and will be charged if 
carried at a loss. 

4 It is the intent and purpose 
that: Together with the 50¢ charge 
on accounts having a minimum bal- 
ance of $50, we formulate an activ- 
ity charge. 

5 The 50¢ charge on accounts 
having a minimum balance of $50 
entitles the account to five free 
checks; and that one free check be 
allowed for each $10.00 of minimum 
balance, and that a charge of 3¢ per 
check be charged for each excessive 
check, effective January 1, 1934. 

6 Where two or more checking 
accounts are carried in the same 
name and are the property of the 
same individual, partnership, or 
corporation, they may be considered 
as one account for the purpose of 
determining the applicability of 
service charges. 

4 CHECKS—NOT SUFFICIENT 
FUNDS—A charge of not less than 
25¢ shall be made for each check 
drawn against an account when 
funds are not available, including 
post dated checks. 





5 CHARGES ON CASHIER’S 
CHECKS AND DRAFTS—A 
charge of at least 10¢ per item shall 
be made for drafts and cashier’s 
checks. This charge applies to non- 
customers and to customers whose 
accounts are on a service charge 
basis. Unless an adequate balance 
is maintained, whenever a checking 
account is used primarily as a means 
of transferring funds from the local 
branch or office to the main office or 
division office, a service charge shall 
be made at the rate of 10¢ per $100 
for such transfers. 

6 SPECIAL PRINTING OF 
CHECKS—Only stock forms of 
checks shall be furnished gratis to 
customers. A charge shall be made 
for special printing and binding. 

9 LOANS: (a) All interest on de- 
mand paper to be collected at least 
quarterly. (b) The minimum charge 
on any loan, regardless of size, 
shall be 50¢. (c) In the case of mort- 
gage loans, all costs, including ea- 
amining of title, preparing abstract 
or certificate of title, and writing 
and recording of mortgage, to be 
borne by the borrower. 

10 PAST-DUE PAPER—lIn the 
case of past-due notes, there shall be 
a service charge of at least 25¢ for 
the first day and 10¢ for each day 
thereafter. 

11 SERVICE CHARGE ON 
STOCKS AND BONDS, SOLD, 
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PURCHASED, REDEEMED, DE- 
POSITED, EXCHANGED, OR 
TRANSFERRED. The following 
charges shall be made: 

a Bonds or securities purchased 
or sold, including government bonds, 
10% of brokerage fee, with mini- 
mum charge of $1.00 provided that 
any charges above $5.00 are discre- 
tionary. 

b Securities redeemed, deposited, 
exchanged, or transferred shall be 
charged with the insurance, postage, 
postage sur-charge and out of pocket 
expenses necessary to effect collec- 
tion or exchange, plus an appro- 
priate service charge. 

15 COUPONS—A service charge 
of not less than 5¢ per coupon, in- 
cluding government coupons, shall 
be made on all bond coupons, irre- 
spective of amount. This charge 
shall be obligatory excepting in 
cases where a sufficient minimum 
balance is maintained to compensate 
the bank adequately. 

Some of these practices had been 
in effect in our bank for quite a 
while, such as: 

4 Checks—Not sufficient funds. 
Same charge as recommended. 

5 Charges on cashier’s checks 
and drafts. Our charges are: 


$ .01 to $10.00.......... $ .05 
$10.01 to $50.00......... 10 
$50.01 to $100.00........ 15 


Over $100.00—$ .15 for first 
$100 plus $ .05 for each addi- 
tional $100 or fractional part. 


Thus our charges were higher than 
those recommended. 

9 LOANS—Our minimum charge 
was, and is now, $ .75. Borrowers 
have always been required to pay 
for any expense incurred in writ- 
ing and recording mortgages, etc. 

10 PAST-DUE PAPER—Our 
charge is, $ .50 the first day plus 
$ .20 each additional day, or twice 
that recommended by the council. 

1l Service charge on stocks and 
bonds purchased—Our fee is 25% 
of the broker’s commission with a 
minimum of $1.00. 

All of the recommended charges 
listed in the regulations were put 
into effect by us and with the excep- 
tion of the service charge on check- 
ing accounts are still in effect. 

As a matter of information for 
our own use, we kept record of the 
number of checks posted by our 
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Customer-acceptance of the service charge is almost entirely a matter of customer- 


education. 


And there are two inevitable and alternative results—either the 


non-profit accounts are closed out, or else they begin to “pay for their own keep.” 


bookkeepers beginning March 1, 
1932, which I am listing here: 


1932 1933 1934 1935 
Jan. 3104 2031+ 2324 
Feb. ... 2800 1674 2124x 
Mar. 5522 2499 1967 2403 
Apr. 5284 2954 1954 2527 
May 5232 2817 2005 2609 
June 4846* 3116 1970 2597 
July 3255 2922 1945 2665 
Aug. 2928 3006 1886 2719 
Sept. 2952 2778 1816 2714 
Oct. 3105 2737 1923 2980 
Nov. 2653 2647 1948 2843 
Dee. 3372 3097 1884 3009 


*Federal tax on checks became 
effective June 16, 1932. 
tService charge on checking ac- 
counts became effective Jan. 1. 
Federal tax on checks discon- 
tinued January 1. 

xService charge on checking ac- 
eounts discontinued Jan. 31. 


The figures listed above do not 
include, after June 16, 1932, checks 
of one of our large customers, a coal 
mining company employing approx- 
imately 500 men at that time. As 
was the practice of many organiza- 
tions after the infliction of the 2¢ 
tax on checks, this firm issued sight 
drafts and lifted these drafts by 
giving us one check at the end of 
the day. Figures for all months 
after June 1932 include only the one 
check used each day. 


Our deposits did not show any 
material reduction on account of the 
service charge and simply followed 
the trend of deposits in all banks 
regardless of practices. Our total 
checking account balances were as 
follows : 


1932 1933 
Jan. 31.........167,260 106,570 
BS Thee cccaes 162,487 110,713 
Ck Peer 156,412 108,976 
Sept. 30........ 129,758 107,751 
Dee. 31 - -109,101 107,771 

1934 1935 
GOR: Thi isiaies 104,290 110,954 
ee ere 101,739 122,797 
Cte BO, ovis 112,165 131,957 
Sept. 30........125,789 150,341 
Dec. 31.........120,544 133,564 


Prior to the installation of the 
service charges we closed out 212 
accounts having a total balance at 
time of closing of approximately 
$5,600. Of this amount $400 was 
applied as payment on loans and 
$800 was traced to a savings account. 
One customer, either through mis- 
understanding, or as a_ protest, 
transferred the latter amount. He 
has, at present, an average checking 
account of about $350. 


The closing of these accounts— 
which were very active—meant a 
large saving in the amount of sta- 
tionery used, and the elimination of 
one bookkeeper. Our receipts from 


(Continued on page 165) 
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Taxation Of Bank Deposits 


The fifth in this series of bank taxation studies, which are throwing a discrim- 
inating light on this important phase of governmental influences on banking. 


a Since there is no Fed- 
eral statute to the con- 
trary, all deposits in 
national banks may be 
taxed by the states as 

intangible property belonging to the 
depositors.“2? Any form of taxation 
may be employed, but if such de- 
posits should be assessed at a higher 
rate than deposits in state banks, 
the tax probably would be held un- 
constitutional. A discriminatory 
tax would tend to cripple the banks 
just as effectively as an exorbitant 
rate on their shares or incomes. 
Although there is little possibility 
that any state would levy discrim- 
inatory taxes intentionally for hos- 
tile purposes, discrimination still 
may occur without hostility. 


By L. R. BLOOMENTHAL 


Attorney-at-Law, Chicago* 


For example, levying the general 
property rate against ‘‘credits’’ rep- 
resented by money on deposit in 
banks, whether state or national, 
while applying a much lower rate to 
‘‘eredits’’ represented by money 
loaned out at interest on promissory 
notes probably would be held in- 
valid and discriminatory. While 
there would not be any evidence of 
hostility toward national banks in 
this case, the banks undoubtedly 
could claim a violation of the ‘‘uni- 
formity clause’’ in nearly all state 
constitutions as well as an infringe- 
ment of the ‘‘equal protection’’ and 


Table 8—Ad Valorem Taxation Of Bank Deposits 


Code 1928, 
Sec. 3022: 
Sec. 345.1, 
345.14 as 
amended 
hilowable Deductions 
one 


Rate 


Same as on all other property. 


Assessed 
All deposits in banks in Arizona|lected locally from 
as well as those of residents in banks depositors. 


Supp. 1936: in other states are taxable. 
a — to oe Deductions 
one 


Same as on all other property. 


Basis Assess' 
All deposits belonging to resi-jlected locally from|jbase of 
9853. Income |dents are taxable regardless of the|depositors. chise 


bank's location. 
Allowable Deductions 
None 
Same as on all other property. 


Stat. 1935, 


by Stat. '37 
Ch. 668; 


taxable. 
Allowable Deductions 
None 


COLORADO 


Same as on all other property. 


Ad valorem tax on bank deposits repealed in 1935 by] Yes, under 
Ch. 329, Sec. |jadoption of personal income tax. Interest now taxed as franchise tax. 
7, as amend. |income in lieu of all other taxes. 


.| Average of all bank deposits ated locally. 
within the state and those belong- 
ing to residents in other states are 


Interest on deposits is tax- 
able when received by: 


METHOD OF | CORPORATE | INDIVIDUAL 
PAYMENT DEPOSITORS| DEPOSITORS 


and col-|Yes, included |Yes, under per- 


Assessed 
Deposits in banks within Ala-jlected locally from|in base of fran-|sonal net  in- 
bama are exempt. Deposits of resi-/depositors. chise tax. 
— hay banks in other states are 


come tax. 


a % to5% 


te : 
3% of entire 
net income. 


and col-/Yes Yes, under per- 
sonal net in- 


come tax. 


Rate Rate 
1% to 5% 1% to 44% 


ed and col-|Yes, included in| Yes, under per- 
fran-jsonal net in- 
come tax. 


Rate 
Rate 1% to 5%. 


Yes, under per- 
sonal income 
tax of 1935 


Rate Rate 
4% of entire} 1% to 15% 


ssessed and col-|Yes, included in|/Yes, under per- 
base of fran-\sonal net  in- 
e tax. — tax and 


ial surtax. 
te 
a Corp.—} 1 


fin. Co: &linterest, etc., 
6H without exemp- 


‘due process’’ guaranties of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 


Theory of Taxation 


One of the most familiar, but least 
accurate definitions of a bank de- 
posit is ‘‘money in the bank’’. At 
one time, all deposits were taxed on 
this theory just as though the money 
itself was in the custody of a safe- 
keeping institution. In actuality, 
the depositor surrenders control of 
his funds; while he may have the 
right to withdraw all or any part of 
them upon demand, the only prop- 
erty he possesses in the meantime is 
a credit on the books. In other 
words, the depositor may withdraw 
an equivalent sum, but the money 
deposited is commingled with funds 
of other depositors and loaned out 
by the bank. Every banker knows 
that sterile deposits are of no bene- 
fit to a bank and that holding each 
customer’s funds until called for 
would put the institution out of 
business. 

Proceeding on this enlightened 
attitude, many of the states have 
rearranged their taxing systems so 
as to tax the credit rather than the 
money itself. Eighteen states, how- 
ever, still refuse to recognize the 
basic principle that a bank deposit 
is an intangible credit rather than 
tangible property in the form of 
cash money. This group follows the 
traditional ‘‘general property tax’’ 
system which regards all species of 
property, whether tangible or in- 
tangible, as belonging in the same 
class and taxable at the same rate. 

A large number of states in this 
group are unable to enforce their 
tax laws actively so far as deposits 
are concerned because they rely 


*Member of the Iowa Bar; Tax Consult- 
ant, Allen & Co., Chicago-Des Moines. 


(1) out National — vs. Vermont (1913) 
231 U. S. 120, 34 8. . 81, 68L. Ed. 147 
Previous articles in ine” series have discussed 
the regulation of bank tazation under Section 
5219. 
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upon the voluntary cooperation of 
depositors. Balances and other per- 
sonal property must be listed with 
the county officials by the individual 
owners and concealment and evasion 
often are practiced. Assessing offi- 
cials generally have been sympa- 
thetic toward the depositors and 
rarely exercise their authority to in- 
spect the books and records of both 
state and national banks to ascertain 
depositors’ balances. There has been 
a growing realization in these states 
that it is unfair to tax all property 
equally regardless of its form and 
use, but many of the state legisla- 
tures are unwilling to cooperate in 
securing the constitutional amend- 
ments necessary to revise their tax 
systems. 


Choice of Methods 


Since there is no rule requiring 
them to choose between taxing de- 
posits as property or taxing the in- 
terest thereon as a part of the de- 
positor’s income, about one-half of 
the states tax both. Twelve mem- 
bers of the ‘‘general property tax”’ 
group include interest in the cate- 
gory of taxable income. This same 
duality of taxation is found among 
the states which have broken away 
from the general property tax. 
While all of these more liberal 
states subject deposits to a fairly 
low flat rate, the majority also 
tax the interest. There are many 
differences based on variations in 
the rate of tax, type of deposits 
affected and manner of enforcing 
payment. 

A few of the Eastern states tax 
the interest on savings deposits, but 
exempt the deposits themselves. 
Demand deposits do not pay interest 
and usually are subject to a tax 
based on valuation. Rates vary 
from 1/10 of one Mill in Florida 
and 1 Mill in Kentucky to six Mills 
in Iowa. Collection of tax ‘‘at the 
source’’ directly from the banks is 
favored in all of the New England 
states and a few of those in the 
Middle West. 

Table VIII summarizes and tabu- 
lates the prevailing methods of tax- 
ing bank deposits. 


Taxable Situs 


Equally as important as how 
bank deposits may be taxed is the 
problem of where they may be 
taxed. When business was operated 
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State | CITATION 


CONNECTICUT 


DELAWARE 


GEORGIA 


Table 8—Ad Valorem Taxation Of Bank Deposits 


Interest on oe is tax- 
able when received by: 


METHOD OF | CORPORATE | INDIVIDUAL 
METHOD OF TAXATION PAYMENT |DEPOSITORS DEPOSITORS 


ae of 2.5 mills formerly assessed against savings|Yes, under No 
its in all banks was partially repealed i in 1935 andjcorp. franchise 

% y repealed in 1937 upon imposition of excise tax/tax. 

1162, 1163 oanetnedl by net income of state and national banks. 


Rate 
2% of entire 
net income. | 


G. 8.30, Ch. 
B 


1937 Supp. 


Rev. Code '35|Basis Assessed and col-|No 
Sec. 1258, All bank deposits are subject tojlected locally for 
Sec. 144, 146./local taxation and exempt from/local purposes. 
state taxes. In practice, deposits 
are never taxed. 
Allowable Deductions 
None 
Rate 
Same as on all other property. 


Yes, under per- 
sonal income 
tax. 


Rate 
1% to 3% 


Basis Assessed and col-|No 
All demand deposits and all sav-jlected by District 
ings deposits in excess of $500 arejofficials. 
taxabl 
Allowable Deductions 
None 
Rate — 
5 mills. 


Basis : P _ |Assessed and col-|No 
All deposits belonging to resi-jlected locally from 
. |dents are taxable as intangible at/depositors. 
. |50% of valuation. Taxing author- 
ities report that such deposits are 
seldom in practice. 
Allowable Deductions. 
None 


te 
1-10 of 1 mill. 


Code '33, Sec.|Basis 
92-102, 3102, 
3107, as 
amended. 





Assessed and col-| Yes Yes, under per- 

All bank deposits belonging tojlected locally from sonal net in- 
residents are taxable. In re depositors. come tax. 
intangibles are seldom Rate 
Allowable luctions Rate | 1% to7% 

a 54%, of en- ‘ 
tire net income.| 
* as on all other property. 


Note: Constitutional amendment authorizing legislature to enact cngsiied qnente tax 
was adopted by popular vote on June 8, 1937, but has not been vitalized by legislation. 


All bank deposits are exempt from property taxes.| Yes, included in/Yes, under per- 
Interest received by depositors is taxed as income in lieujbase of fran-sonal net in- 
of all other taxes upon such deposits. chise tax. come tax. 


| 
| 


te 
1% to 6% 


Assessed and col-/No No 
Rev. Stat. All deposits belonging to resi-jlected locally from | 
1937, = 120\dents whether or not the banks|depositors. 
Sec. 1 ll. are taxed. Non-residents 
are assessed in IIl. 
Allowable Deductions 
a 


Ra 
Same as on all other property. 


Basis Tax to oun by banks|/Yes, under gross income tax. 
Stat. Ann. 33] All deposits belonging to resi-|to unty Treas-|Rate 
Sec. 64-801 {dents are taxable, but those belong-|urer 1% 
ing to non-residents, public bodies 
or charitable institutions, or other 
banks are exempt. 
Allowable Deductions 
None 
te . 
2.5 mills. suainastienyienitmiesiesmniiiiaiiaidiaataiiaeiial 
and col-| Yes, included in Yes, under per- 


Basis Assessed 
All deposits belonging to resi-jlected locally Sem meee et barnenanet income 
dente are taxed. depositors. —” 


Deductions _ 

Bona fide debts deductible from _ 2% 
taxable credits. income 
Rate — 

6 mills. | 

Assessed and col-|Yes, included in/Yes, under per- 

All deposits belonging to resi-|lected under mon-jbase of fran-sonal net in- 
dents are taxed. eys and credits tax.|chise lcome tax. 
Allowable Ded: ‘Rate 


juctions 
y | Bona fide debts are deductible 
from taxable credits. 


5 mills. 


‘Rate 
of net; 1% to5% 


Basis 
All deposits belonging 
dents are taxable, except ens thosejstate and na 
owned by exempt person or insti- as mun for 
tutions are exempt. Non-residents|depositors. 
ssib-l: 3, 14|pay no tax on the portion of their 
deposits in Ky. derived from busi- 
ness in that state. 
Allowable Deductions 
None 


1 mill. 
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Laws 1934 
Ch. 157 (y) 


Sec. 9742, 
9745, 1017 


MISSOURI | MISS. 


Sec. 1999- 
2000, 2295.7, 
2296, as 
amend. by 


80, L. 37 


1929, Sec. 
77-701 


NEBRASKA | MONTANA 








Rev. Stat. |Basis 


Ch. 28, 29 & |Rate 


Comp. Stat. |Basis 













Interest on deposits is tax- 
able when received by: 
> OF | CORPORATE | INDIVIDUAL 
Stats | CITATION METHOD OF TAXATION PAYMENT DEPOSITORS DEPOSITORS 
Const. Art. All bank deposits are exempt/Exempt Yes 
<q (|X, Sec. 4: from ad valorem taxation, but Rate: 4% upon Rate 
y, |Dart’s La. |interest is taxable as income. net income in| 2% to 6% 
S$ Stat. Anno excess of that 
m |Sec. 8587.5 proportion of 
B  |to 8587.9 $3,000 which 
° taxable net in- 
come bears to 
total income. 
R. 8. 1930 | Basis Tax on_ savings|No No 
Ch. 13, Sec. All deposits in national banks, all/banks is considered 
5, 15 (xl), as |deposits of residents in out-of-state/a franchise tax and 
amend. by banks unless reciprocal exemption|is assessed and col- 
Laws, 1935, |is given, are taxable the same asjlected by the state. 
Ch. 50 other property. Average amount of 
time and demand deposits bearing 
2% interest or more in state banks 
is taxable at low flat rate. 
fa Allowable Deductions 
= An amount equal to the cost of 
— the following securities held by 
s state banks: 
q (1) U.S. Securities. = 
(2) Tax exempt securities issued 
after Feb. 1, 1909, by state or local 
govts. in Maine. 
(3) Notes and bonds secured by 
mtges. on real estate in Maine 
which are tax-exempt in hands of 
individual owners. 
Rate 
5 mills. 
Code Supp. /|Basis State assesses fr.| Yes Yes 
Qa 29, Art. 81, All bank deposits are exempt tax on mutual sav- 
Zz hy I Laws from re eee. — ings banks. 
19 st 5. |mutual savings banks pay franchise i 
5 8.) Ch. 11 tax based upon deposits. ©. hy 1% upon entire net 
2 Allowable Deductions 
< None 
5 Rate . 
\% of 1% (2.5 mills). 
G. L. 1932 |Basis Mutual savings|Yes, when received from na- 
Ch. 62, Sec. All deposits in national banks/banks must pay tax/tional banks or commercial 
la, Ch. 59, and in commercial dept. of trust|on deposits to state|departments of trust companies 
Sec. 5 (27-28) |co’s. located in Mass. are exemptjand are responsible/in Mass. or from banks in other 
Ch. 63 Sec. |from property taxes. Interest is|for failure to do so.|states not reciprocating in 
m /11-16 taxed as income to the depositor. exemptions. 
& All deposits in savings banks and in Rate 
5 savings depts. of trust co's. oper- 6% 
n ating within the state are subject to low flat rate tax 
B based on valuation. 
Allowable Deductions 
= Investments in: 
n (a) real estate 
n (b) mortgages on Mass. real estate 
<¢ (c) Mass. state and local securities : 
= (d) shares of trust co.’s in Mass. and all deposits with 
Mutual Savings Central Fund, Inc. are deductible by 
mutual savings banks 
Rate 
5 mills annually—applies only to savings banks and 
savings depts. of domestic trust companies. 
z |Comp. L._ |Basis : . _ |Assessed and col-|No No 
<q /|1929. All deposits belonging to resi-jlected locally from 
oS dents are taxable. depositors. 
= Allowable Deductions 
o None 
3 Rate 
Same as on all other property. 
Mason’s : _ |Assessed and _col-|Yes, included in|Yes, under per- 
Ps Minn. Stat. All deposits belonging to resi-jlected locally from|base of fran-|sonat income 
© |'27, Sec. dents are taxable as moneys and/depositors. chise tax. tax. 
m |1980, 2337- |credits. Rate Rate 
io 2349; Ch. Allowable Deductions 7% for 1937) 1% to 10% 
E % 1/405, L. '33, None & 1938, 6% 
Ch. 49, L. te thereafter. 
et (1st 3 mills based on 100% of the 
8. 8.) ei. of deposits. 










Bank deposits are exempt from property taxes.|Yes Yes 
Interest is taxed to depositors as income. Rate 
24% to6% 
and col-/Yes a, 
All deposits belonging to resi-jlected locally from|Rate 
dents are taxable. depositors. 2% et to 4% 
Allowable Deductions — ect to 


None its against 
te x 


Same as on all other property. 


Rev. Code '35/Basis 


dents are taxable. 


Allowable Deductions Rate Rate 
None 3% upon 1% to 4% 
total net in-|plus surtax of 
Assessed at 7% of value under come. 1% to 25%. 
classified property tax, but rate 
is the same as on all other property. 
Assessed and col-|No No 


All deposits of residents are tax- 
able as intangible property. 
Allowable Deduc 

None 
Rate 

2.5 mills. 


Note: Ch. 156, Laws of 1933 established a classified property tax and imposed a rate of 
5 mills upon bank deposits; it was declared invalid in 255 W. 551, thereby leaving 
previous law in effect. 


along simpler lines, the courts sel- 
dom had any difficulty in determin- 
ing the locality or situs in which 
property was taxable. In _ those 
times, most property consisted of 
real estate or tangible personal prop- 
erty which the owner could take 
with him wherever he went. Domes- 
tie animals, furniture, clothing and 
tools are common examples of this 
type of property, while machinery, 
automobiles and other equipment 
are modern additions to this group. 

The law at first was correspond- 
ingly simple. Real estate was tax- 
able only in the place where it was 
physically located while all personal 
property followed its owner and was 
taxable at the place of his legal 
residence or domicile. Technically 
state, the rule was that ‘‘mobilia 
sequuntur personam’’ — movables 
follow the person. 

As business activity became more 
complicated, another species of 
property, rights or credits, assumed 
tremendous importance. Bank de- 
posits as well as corporate stocks 
and bonds belong in this class. Phys- 
ical evidences of ownership, such as 
a bank book or stock certificate, are 
worth little or nothing in themselves 
but their value lies in the rights to 
money or property which they rep- 
resent. 

In the early 1900’s, the Supreme 
Court began to change their previ- 
ously accepted rules concerning the 
taxable situs of personal property. 
The first modification applied only 
to tangible personal property which 
was then declared to be taxable away 
from its owner’s domicile whenever 
it had become permanently located 
in some other place.“ This ruling 
deprived the states of any right to 
tax visible, tangible personal prop- 
erty permanently situated outside 
of its boundaries even though the 
owner had his legal residence in the 
taxing state. 

The next step was to find that 
intangible property could be taxed 
elsewhere provided it was used in 
connection with a business carried 
on in another state.) This time, 
Justice Holmes in delivering the 
Court’s opinion expressly stated 
that the law then recognized the pos- 
sibility of conflicting taxation, but 
denied that liability to taxation in 
one state necessarily exempted in- 


(2) Union Refrigerator Transit Oo. ve. Ky. 
(0 See Sr 26 8. Ot. 36; Southern 
Pac. Oo. vs Ky. (1911) 222 US 68, 82 8. Ct. 
18. 
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Mr. George L. McCarthy, President, 


Recordak Corporation, 
350 Madison Avenue, 
New York, N 


Dear Mr. McCarthy: - 


We have been using the Recordak in our Transit Department 

since May lst, 1936, and it proved so satisfactory that we in- 
stalled it on our Individual Ledger on September 1st, 1936. For 
+wo months we were rather at a loss, due to the 
thod is quite different from the old system, but 

d to the innovation we liked it---Officers, 


Bookkeepers 


ot only have @ most complete record, 


but our balances are as near "Mechanically" correct as it seems 


humanly possible. 


There are so many decided advantages in the Recordak System 


that it would take pages 
the gh at the end of each 


hands of every customer, whose account has 


decided advantage is 


month we place in the 
changed during the mon 
drawn against the account, 


them. To my mind the most 


+ with all checks or vouchers 
xact pictures 0 


, 


statements and vouchers returned. Aside from the safety, 


away with all filings and +t 
windows during the first few days of each month. 
tter of fact, there is no 


very nominal, as @ ma 
stationery and equipment more than offsets the cost, 


ing in time, 


y of one or two statement 
The cost is 
as the sav- 


and you have @ completely satisfying record to ease one's mind. 


I want you to know that ¢: for one, appreciate more than I 
can tell you, the fact that the Eastman Kodak Company have given 
the Bankers this service, and I wish for them, and you personally, 


the most satisfactory 


Model Texas Bank 


Protects and Serves with 


RECORDAK 


— all over the count 
ty can profit by the expe- 
eraged of the First-Nichols adened sak a 
ee A ae bre a ee gn forward-looking 
ws fu well the value of d i 
i aeons my a safety...and achieves edi to 
egree, with shi 
«ina crman mona with Recordak Photographic 
so eda beyond doubt, that Recordak is as 
uat e community bank as to the | i 
i. ... proof that day-to-day operations leaneeiee 
ee an a economical, speedy, accurate and safe 
stad at Recordak handles transit and accounting 
perations at the lowest possible per-item cost 


March, 1938 


year you have ever had. 


Yours very truly, 
=< 


H. W. McGoldrick. 
Cashier. 


Pree poet of Recordak installations are oper- 
rs i a handling only a limited volume. But 
> i “ pire 1, Recordak-equipped banks enjoy the 
= Ae sax aad pasaueeae ie Recordak alone 
3 s value the service, - 
= = rs that only Photographic sential 
eto cordak Corporation (Subsidiary of Eastm 
Co.), 350 Madison Ave., New York, N Y. 


Users of Recordak report savings up to 45% net on 
per-stem costs, 50% on supplies, 90% in storage space. 


RECORDAK 


Photographic Accounting Systems 
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Table 8—Ad Valorem Taxation Of Bank Deposits 


Interest on deposits is tax- 
able when received by: 


CORPORATE | INDIVIDUAL 


METHOD OF TAXATION DEPOSITORS| DEPOSITORS 


METHOD OF 
PAYMENT 
Assessed and col- 
- deposits of residents are tax-jlected locally from 


able. de tors. 
Allowable Deductions uae 
None 


Same as on all other property. 


is Tax is assessed|No 
All banks are taxable on deposits|against and paid by 
drawing interest, but mutual sav-|banks. Deposits are 
ings banks are permitted certain |not taxable to de- 
deductions. Positors. 


Yes, but only 
when paid by 
banks in other 
states which do 
not grant re- 
ciprocal exemp- 
tions. 
Rate 

Average rate 
levied on 


Investments in: 

(a) real estate 

(b) mtges. on real estate in N. H. 

(c) state and -local securities 
bearing not more than 5% interest 

(d) U. 8S. securities 

(e) stock of nat’l banks in N. H. 

(f) acceptances of member banks 
dg 5% of total deposits. 


5 mills 


Bank deposits are not taxed. No 


Basis : : Assessed and col-| Yes, included in| Yes, under per- 
All bank deposits belonging to/lected locally from|base of fran-|sonal income 
residents are taxable. depositors. Taxing|chise tax. tax. 
Allowable Deductions authorities reported|Rate 
None in 1935 that lawwas 
te not being enforced, 
but that i 
from intangibles 
was being taxed. 


All bank deposits are exempt from property taxes,| Yes, included in| Yes, under per- 
but interest is taxed as income. ase of fran-jsonal income 
chise tax. tax 
Rate Rate 
4%% of en-| Normally 

tire net income.|1% to 3%, but 
increased to 2% 
to 6%. 
of 1%. 


; 1937 and prior year] Yes, included in| Yes, under per- 
For 1937 and prior years allitaxes are assessed/base of fran-|sonal income 
deposits belonging to residents arejand collected lo-|chise tax. tax. 
taxable. After 1937, deposits will be|cally from depos-|Rate Rate 
taxable as intangibles upon theljitors. After 1937,) 6% upon en-| 3% to7% 
basis of average quarterly balances|banks must pay/|tire net income. 
over $100. Accounts closed during/taxes to state govt. 
years must be reported and are then|but are not liable 
taxable to individual depositors.|for closed accounts 
Deposits of public bodies or of other|reported to revenue 
banks are exempt. department. 
Allowable Deductions 
None 


Rate 
1% to 4% 
Same as on all other property. 


te 

For 1937 and prior years, general 
property rates prevail. After 1937, 
rate will be 10c per $100, or 1 mill. 


Bank deposits are exempt from property taxes.|/Yes, except if|Yes 
Interest is taxed as income to depositors. depositor is a|Ra 


te 
foreign corp. 1% to 15% 
Rate 
4% to 6% 


. P _ |Tax is assessed by|Yes, but only if received from 
All deposits belonging to resi-/State Tax Comm.j/banks in other states paying 
dents are taxable, except thatjand paid by alliover 4% interest. 
deposits in other states yielding 4%|banks in Ohio; this|Rate s 
interest are exempt from property|tax then is charged| 5% of income yield. 
tax and the income is taxable as/to ne od ac- 
i en ac- 


fore tax is due, the 
individual is liable 


owners in Ohio. 


° . Assessed and col-| Yes, included in| Yes, under per- 
All deposits belonging to resi-|lected under money|base of fran-jsonal income 
dents are taxable. and credits tax. chise tax. 


Allowable Ded: Rate Rate 
6% of entire] 1% to9% 


net income. 
Basis a 3 oe income] Yes 
All interest-bearing deposits are|tax collected by the 
exempt from property tax, but in-|state from depos-|Rate F P 
come is taxable to depositors.jitors. Property tax,| 8% on income from interest 
Deposits not bearing interest are|when —— le, is|bearing deposits. 
taxable but in practice are not and col- 


; lected 1 . 
Allowable Deductions = 
None 
8% t i from intangi 
on net income from in - 
bles. Same rate as for other prop- 
erty is to non-interest 


tax. 


Yes 


Yes 


Rate Rate 

6% for 1935) 2% to8% 
and '36, 7% for 
1937-38 


All deposits are exempt from frenty taxes but/Yes 
e 


interest is taxed as income to the depositors. 


tangibles from taxation in any other 
state or that such double taxation 
would be a denial of the equal pro- 
tection of the laws guaranteed by 
the Fourteenth Amendment. 

From 1917 until 1929, it was be- 
lieved that intangibles could be 
taxed by the state where the owner 
resided as well as by the state in 
which they had acquired a separate 
location or business situs. But, be- 
ginning with the case of Safe De- 
posit and Trust Company vs. Com- 
monwealth of Virginia,“ the 
Supreme Court changed its views 
and now holds that all personal 
property whether tangible or in- 
tangible, may be taxed either at the 
owner’s legal residence or at its own 
business location, but not at both 
places. 

Justice Holmes repeatedly dis- 
sented’) in the cases which devel- 
oped this rule although he agreed 
that double taxation was harsh and 
unfair. He insisted that the states 
themselves should settle their re- 
spective rights by mutual agree- 
ments and reciprocal exemption 
statutes and that the Supreme Court 
ought not to assume the power to 
remedy this injustice by inserting 
their views on economics into their 
interpretation of the Fourteenth 
Amendment. In some of these cases, 
Justices Stone, Brandeis and Cardozo 
have dissented on the same or sim- 
ilar grounds. However, a majority 
of the Court believes that conflicts 
between the states over taxation 
matters are undesirable and have 
enforced this belief in their deci- 
sions outlawing taxation of bank de- 
posits and other intangibles in more 
than one state.“©) Attempts at taxa- 
tion in another state are condemned 
as a taking of property without due 
process of law in violation of the 
Fourteenth Amendment. 


Business Situs 


The importance of determining 
the ‘‘business situs’’ of bank de- 
posits can best be understood by 
recalling the rule that personal 
property follows the person. This 
ruling applies to corporations as 


(3) Fidelity & Columbia Trust Oo. vs. City of 
Louisville (1917) 245 U. S. 48, 38 8S. Ct. 40. 


(4) (1929) 280 US 83, 50 8. Ct. 59. 


(5) See dissents in Farmers Loan ¢& Trust Oo. 
vs. Minnesota (1930) 280 U. 8S. 204, 50 8. Ct. 
98 74 L. Ed 871, 65 A. L. R. 1000; Baldwin 
vs. State of Mo. (1930) 281 U. S. 586, 50 8. 
Ct. 436; 1st Nat'l Bank of Boston vs. Maine 
(1982) 284 U. 8S. 312, 52 Ot. 174. 


(6) Ibid. 
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DO YOU THINK YOUR CUSTOMERS ARE 


> Va 
~ Hptlentot 
a \y 


os 


Can you count on doing a brisk business exclusively 
with visiting Hottentots this summer? If so, don’t 
bother to install Fairbanks-Morse Air Conditioners. 
But if you want to attract the natives of this nation, it 
would be wise to let Fairbanks-Morse comfortize your 
place of business with air conditioning at its best. 

F-M Air Conditioners not only coo/ the air... they 
also regulate its moisture content. Your customers 
will get no blast of chilly air when they comein... 
but the complete comfort that can be achieved only 
by correct control of both temperature and humidity. 

Whether for a single room or a skyscraper, F-M 
Air Conditioners are installed under Fairbanks- 
Morse supervision ... and F-M guarantees its equip- 
ment! For the answers to your questions about air 
conditioning for home or business, write today for 
a free copy of “A Guide to Air Conditioning.” 
Fairbanks, Morse & Co., 600 S. Michigan Ave., 
Chicago, Illinois. 
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Table 8—Ad Valorem Taxation Of Bank Deposits 


Interest on deposits is tax~ 
lable when received by: 





















CITATION 






























Gen. Laws, |Basis State and national|No No 

1923, Ch. 37,| All deposits in banks within the|/banks elect to pay 

state are taxable this tax for de 
ma |Sec- 4, Ch. 40. bl h for depos- 
a Acts’ 1932, Allowable Deductions itors on savings 
og Ch. 1919. Mutual sayings bank my deductideposits only. In- 
ti investments in certain U. 8. secur-|dividual depositors 
ae ities. are assessed for de- 
Rate mand deposits and 
4 mills those in banks in 

other states. 

Code 1932 , ; Assessed and col-/Yes, under {Yes 
ty = |/Sec. 2444, All deposits of residents are tax-|lected from depos-|franchise tax. |Rate 
E § 12566 able, but in practice are rarelyjitors. This tax is|Rate 2% to 5% 

- ass' > not actively en-| 44% 
9° Allowable Deductions: None for 
te 
Same as on all other property. 
q |Comp. L , Assessed and col-|Yes Yes 
Mes |1929, Sec. All deposits of residents arejlected locally from 
5S 6700-A, taxable. depositors. Rate 
of” 6700-S Allowable Deductions 1% to 8% 
one 
"A Rate: 4 mills 


’ Yes, included in| No 
All deposits belonging to resi-jlected locally from|base of excise 


dents are taxable. 


TENN. 














1355. Ch. [Allowable Deductions Rate 
297, L. '37 None 3.75% of en- 
te tire net income. 
Same as on all other property. 
Vernon's and col-|No No 
wm |Stat. 1936 All deposits belonging to resi-|lected locally from 
Art. 7145, jdents are taxable, but are seldom/depositors. w is 
7147, 7149 _|listed by depositors. not actively en- 
fH — Deductions: None for 
Same as on all other property. 
Rev. Stats. Since 1931, all deposits and other intangibles are|/Yes, under Yes, under per- 
y 1933, Sec. exempt from property tax but income is taxable to/franchise tax. {sonal income 
80-1-1; 80- [depositors. Rate tax. 
5 |18-1, 6; 80- 3% Rate 
14-4 1% to 5% 
P. L. 1933, Tax is assessed and|Only if state tax on deposits has 
Sec. 873 (d) Savings deposits in all banks tax-|collected by state|not been paid or deposits are 
1025, 1046; |able at low flat rate of 5 mills.jgovernment  fromjin banks in other states not 
Laws, 1935 |Demand deposits in national banksjall banks. If natl.jallowing reciprocal exemption. 
Ch. 22; Sec. |not bearing interest and deposits in|banks elect not to 
3, 32, Public jother states not granting reciprocal|pay this tax, then|Rate Rate 
Acts, 1937 a are taxable as generaljshareholders must) 3% of entire) 1% to5% 
ae pay 5 mills. net income. 
z Allowable Deductions ; 
° Average amount of assets in- 
vested in 
(a) U. 8. bonds 
(b) real estate at assessed value 
(c) Securities of state and local governments bearing 
up to 5% interest. 
(d) Certain other securities issued by Flood Credit 
Corps. Mutual savings banks have only s limited 
deduction. 
vings—5 mills 
Demand—General property 
Out-of-state—General property 
Tax Code, |Basis Tax is assessed and| Yes. included in| Yes, under per- 
1936, Sec. 24,| All deposits of residents are tax-|collected by thejbase of fran-|sonal income 
70, 73, 188; |able but rate depends upon use ofjstate govt. under|chise tax. tax. 
Ch. 6, Sec. 24)money represented by deposits. intangible property|Rate _ [Rate 
Allowable Deductions tax law. 3% of entirel) 14% to 3% 
None net income. 
Z Business capital, 7.5 mills. 
All others, 2 mills. 
Deposits bearing over 5% inter- 
est, 5 mills. 








Rem. Rev. Deposits are exempt from property taxes but interest/Yes, but corp./Yes, but net 
el Stat., 1933, |is taxable as income to depositors. franchise tax |income tax has 
m2 |Sec. 11111- has been ‘held|been held 
< /1, 11200-6; invalid. invalid. 

B IP. 8370-16, 4, 

165 

Acts, 1933, |Basis Assessed and col-|No Yes 

Ch. 38, 40; All deposits in banks in W. Va.jlected by state Rate 

Hy Code 1932, |are taxable. under classified 1% to 4% 
no Ch. 13A; Ch.|Allowable Deductions property tax. 
Bo |89, Laws '35 | None 

= as amend. by . 7 

H. B. 102, 5.1 mills. This may be increased 

L. °37 to pay debts existing prior to 1932. 

Stat. 1935 Bank deposits are exempt from property taxes, but/ Yes Yes 
.. |Sec. 70-11, interest is taxed to depositors as income. Rate Rate 
© {(10), 71. 02 2% to 6% 1% to 6% 

with surtax of|plus special 
6% on net in-|surtax. 
come in excess 
of $7,000. 

R. 8. 1931, Assessed and col-|No No 

Sec. 115-108 All deposits belonging to resi-jlected locally from 


dents are S teanhie, but law is notjdepositors, but law 
is not enforced. 








well as individuals; if taken liter- 
ally, all bank deposits, accounts re- 
ceivable and other personal prop- 
erty could be taxed by the state 
where the corporation was organ- 
ized, since that place is considered 
its legal residence. 

However, under modern business 
conditions, the state of incorporation 
may be nothing more than a ‘‘tech- 
nical’’ legal residence. For example, 
many large firms incorporate under 
Delaware laws in order to take ad- 
vantage of its lenient requirements. 
To comply with the law, an office 
must be maintained, but this need 
not be a business office. As a matter 
of fact, the only ‘‘ Delaware office’’ 
of many Delaware corporations is a 
set of books and records in the of- 
fices of a company specializing in 
servicing such firms. The actual 
business affairs of these corporations 
take place entirely outside of that 
state.(7) 

The states where the actual build- 
ings, machinery, bank deposits and 
corporate accounting records are 
located have demanded the right to 
tax such property regardless of the 
place of incorporation. After much 
litigation, the courts have finally de- 
cided that bank deposits and other 
intangible property may be taxed in 
any state where they have acquired 
a ‘‘business situs’’ as an integral 
part of a local business. 

The simplest form in which the 
business situs problem arises is the 
one just illustrated, where the incor- 
poration takes place in one state but 
the business activities are concen- 
trated in another. As the corpora- 
tion expands its business, it may 
find it necessary or convenient to 
establish branch sales offices and 
local banking connections. Then the 
question presents itself—which state 
has the right to tax all bank ac- 
counts wherever located ? 

The latest decision on this point 
holds in favor of the state from 
which ‘‘executive control’’ is exer- 
cised over all active business oper- 
ations.) In order to ascertain 
whether the necessary degree of 
control exists in a particular state, 
the courts consider the entire history 
of the company’s activities. Appar- 
ently the most important factors 
are: (1) maintenance of an office 
and the permanent residence of prin- 


7) Wheeling Steel 7 vs. Fox (1980) 298 
U. 8. 178 56 S. Ct. 


2 Continued on page 167) 
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Yes, Jerry, a banker must know his arithmetic 
—and accounting and bookkeeping, too. Trial 
balances, assets, reserves, yields, dividends— 
these and countless other terms indicate methods 
of dealing with figures that bankers must know 


about. 


But fortunately, Jerry, a few companies have 
developed helpful shortcuts, methods and ma- 
terials which enable a banker to do his 


metic’’ quicker and easier. 


A good example of these shortcuts is the self-computing 
feature incorporated in the new Rand MNally Savings Club 
Systems. Not only is it very helpful to the teller, but it is 


greatly appreciated by the customer. 
It tells at a glance how much has been 
paid and how much is still dueon any club. 

And the other features of these new 
Savings Club Systems are just as care- 
fully designed to help the banker—help 
him to get new business, to serve his 
customers more thoroughly, to keep 
his costs at a minimum. 

Improved services such as these are 
to be expected of Rand MfNally & 
Company. In 63 years of publishing 
for American banks they have acquired 
an intimate knowledge of bank re- 
quirements and standards. And as 
specialists in numbered printing for 
more than half a century, they have 
established an enviable reputation for 
quality and accuracy in that field also. 

Write for more complete informa- 
tion about Savings Club Services. 
Address: Rand M¢Nally & Company, 
Systems Division, 536 S. Clark St., 
Chicago. Representatives and branch 
offices are strategically located in the 
principal banking centers to render per- 
sonal service everywhere in the country. 


**arith- 













































RAND MCNALLY SAVINGS CLUB SYSTEMS 


Complete materials for the operation of Christmas, Vacation, Tax, and other Savings Clubs; Loan and Mortgage Collection Systems. 


CHECKS 


Printed on registered 
protective safety 
paper bearing our 
own design, these checks, while appropriate 
to the occasion, retain the spirit and dignity 
demanded by your institution. 





FOLDERS 


Beautiful art work by noted 
artists, and forcefully presented 
sales messages, make these 
advertising folders unusually 
effective. There is a large selec- 
tion from which to choose. 





SYSTEMS 


Individualized self-com- 
puting coupon books, 
available in many cover 
colors and designs. Punch cards, double- 
dating cards, and various types of pass-book 
systems also available. 
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When Is A 


Signature 
Valid? 


By LEO T. PARKER 


Attorney-at-Law, Cincinnati, Ohio. 









A review of numerous court findings bearing importantly upon 
the liability for contractual signatures of authorized employees. 


most bank officials and em- 

ployees, any form of an 
authorized official’s or employee’s 
signature, such as that made with a 
rubber stamp, typewriter, symbols, 
initials, and the like is valid and may 
be enforceable. 


(Uae tan to the belief of 


For instance, in a leading case 
(53 S. E. 447) the higher court, in 
holding that an employee may bind 
his employer by indorsing the lat- 
ter’s name with a rubber-stamp, 
said: 

‘Where the name required has 
been so placed by one having author- 
ity to do it and with intent to in- 
dorse the instrument, the authorities 
hold that this is a valid indorse- 
ment.’’ 


Also, see Carrol V. Mitchell Com- 
pany, (128 S. W. 446) in which an 
authorized employee affixed his em- 
ployer’s signature with a rubber- 


stamp to a note, as follows: 


**One month after date, for value 
received, we promise to pay to the 
order of Mitchell Company, $112.50, 
with six per cent interest from date. 
Negotiable with exchange.’’ 


Controversy developed over pay- 
ment of the note and the employer 
contended that the obligation was 
void because the note was signed 
with a rubber-stamp and the pen- 
written signature was omitted. How- 
ever, the court held the employer 
liable because it was proven that 
when the rubber-stamp signature 
was affixed both the employer and 
the employee intended to complete 
a valid obligation. In still another 
ease (190 S. W. 1045) where the 
same point of the law was involved, 
a higher court said: 


‘“‘The word ‘writing’ in law, not 
only means words traced with a pen 
or stamped, but printed or engraved 


or made legible by any other de- 
vice.”’ 

Also, where the manager of a 
company affixes a signature with a 
typewriter, intending to make a 
valid contract, he actually completes 
a valid contract (195 Pac. 316.). 

It is immaterial whether an em- 
ployer or his authorized employee 
signs a contract by full name or 
initials, providing the employer in- 
tended to be bound when the signa- 
ture was affixed. For instance, in 
the case of Meaton v. Myers (33 Ill. 
424) it was disclosed that a prin- 
cipal signed a contract ‘‘H. C. M.”’ 

Later litigation developed and the 
court was presented the question 
whether or not the contract was 
valid. The court held the signer 
liable and explained that any person 
may make a valid legal obligation by 
using any form of signature, mark, 
or symbol if the signature adopted 
is substituted for the signer’s name 





The Employer 
Is Liable 


1 If an authorized employee 
affixes signature with intent to 
complete a valid obligation. 

2 If initials, rubber stamp, or 
typewriter is used to sign, under 
the same circumstances. 


3 If the contract is made with 
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a firm or person with whom the 
same employee has previously 
made similar contracts. 


4 If a contract with a forged 
signature is approved by the em- 
ployer or if he has led the other 
party to the contract to believe 
the employee possessed authority 
to make the contract. 


5 If the word “By”, “For”, or 


“Per” and/or the employer’s 
name precedes the properly 
authorized employee’s signature. 


6 If the word “Agent” follows 
the properly authorized em- 
ployee’s signature. 


7 If the employer’s name ap- 
pears on the letterhead or in the 
body of the contract signed by 
the properly authorized employee. 
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Scenes like this take place all year 
round, in small and large cities from coast 
to coast. This bank wanted a no-minimum- 
balance checking plan, and competition 
made delay unwise. Ordinarily it would 
have taken two or three months to gather 
all the information and decide upon an 
application of it. 

As a member of the F.A.A., the bank 
has full use of all Association services, so 
the officer in charge of public relations 
wrote for a Portfolio on the subject. By 
return mail, he received a collection of 
folders, letters and booklets, setting forth 
various plans and methods practiced by 
numerous banks. An accompanying letter 


from the central office mentioned several 
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BANKS ARE DOING!” 


Nene” 


F. A. A. members who would gladly talk 
over special problems. Result: Action— 
immediate, effective, informed. 

Scores of other banking subjects are cov- 
ered in these Portfolios—Anniversary Ad- 
vertising, Automatic Teller, Safe Deposit 
campaigns, opening of new banking quar- 
ters. Whatever the topic, F. A. A. members 
can get the information long before it is 
generally available. 

Is your bank enjoying the advantages of 
this Association? Would you like to know 
about its other services? Write for a sam- 
ple copy of the monthly F. A. A. Bulletin 
with its review of current advertising and 
its authoritative articles on new public re- 


lations developments in the financial field. 


PRESTON E. REED, Executive Vice-President 


FINANCIAL ADVERTISERS ASSOCIATION 


231 SOUTH LA SALLE STREET, CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 
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with intentions to be bound. 

This same rule of the law is ap- 
plicable with respect to notes. For 
example, in the leading case of 
Trevino v. State (69 S. W. 72) it 
was shown that a person falsely ob- 
tained money by presentation of an 
instrument which he had signed 
“‘For account of H. and V.’’ The 
court held that a signature of this 
nature has the same legal effect, as 
where the name of the signer is com- 
pletely written. 

However, it must be remembered 
that the party who sues on a con- 
tract, or other instrument, signed 
with a rubber-stamp, typewriter, or 
initials, is bound to prove to the 
satisfaction of the court that (1) the 
signature was affixed with inten- 
tions of making a valid contract; 
(2) and that the person who affixed 
the signature was properly author- 
ized to do so. 

Another important point of the 
law is: Where an employer author- 
izes an employee-to use a mechanical 
signing device, or to affix a written 
signature, the employer is liable 
although the employee exceeds his 
authority, if the contract on which 
he exceeded his authority was made 
with a firm or person who had made 
previous contracts in the same man- 
ner and with the same employee. 
This is especially true if all parties 
involved were fully aware that the 
employee had general authority to 
sign contracts for his employer. 

If there is doubt as to who is 
liable, then the liability always rests 
with the party whose negligence in 
authorizing the substituted signa- 
ture resulted in loss to an innocent 
party (133 S. E. 210.). 

For example, in the very recent 
ease of Rivers v. Liberty National 
Bank of Columbia (133 S. E. 210) 
it was disclosed that a bank fur- 
nished a corporation with a rubber- 
stamp for use by the latter’s book- 
keeper to endorse checks for deposit. 
Without authority of any official of 
the corporation, and without knowl- 
edge of the bank officials, the book- 
keeper used the stamp to endorse 
checks on which he had fraudulently 
obtained money. In the ensuing 
litigation the court held the bank 
liable for the heavy financial loss 
and explained that an employer or 
corporation is not negligent where 
the bookkeeper uses a rubber-stamp, 
supplied by the bank, to indorse 
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The Employee 
Is Liable 


1 If he makes a false state- 
ment or declaration of his author- 
ity, even without intent to deceive. 

2 If he does a damaging act, 
believing he has authority, but 
actually has none. 

3 If he acts on authority from 
his employer and does an unlaw- 
ful act. 

4 If he intentionally defrauds 
his employer or any other person 
or firm. 

5 If his affixed signature does 
not clearly bind the employer. 





checks illegally and fraudulently. 

In another case, Standard v. Corn 
Exchange Bank (116 N. E. 368) a 
stenographer was authorized by a 
bank to use a rubber-stamp to en- 
dorse checks for deposit for her 
employer. She was also authorized 
by the bank to write after the rub- 
ber-stamp indorsement her em- 
ployer’s name, as follows: ‘‘Perey 
H. Pinder, Treasurer.’’ 

Without authority of either the 
bank or her employer, she omitted 
the rubber-stamp indorsement, but 
indorsed several of her employer’s 
checks in her own handwriting with 
the words ‘‘Standard Company, 
Perey H. Pinder, Treasurer,’’ and 
also indorsed her own name thereon. 
The checks were cashed for her by 
persons who later deposited them in 
the bank. The bank collected the 
money and paid out the proceeds in 
the regular course of business. This 
court held the bank, and not, the 
stenographer’s employer, liable say- 
ing: 

‘“‘The business man who author- 
izes his clerk to take his checks to 
his bank for deposit does not vest in 
her so dangerous a power as to pre- 
elude him from setting up her lack 
of authority if she indorses his name 
thereon in blank, and innocent per- 
sons cash the checks for her. If 
greater authority has been con- 
ferred, expressly or by implication, 
or if the principal has been negli- 
gent, or has ratified conduct of his 
agent, the law will not shield him.”’ 

Therefore, it seems to be well- 
settled law that where a bank 
authorizes a rubber-stamp or other 


indorsement, it is solely responsible 
for fraudulent acts of the author- 
ized rubber-stamp user. 

Another important point of the 
law is that, to constitute the crime 
of forgery, it is essential that only 
three things exist: (1) False mak- 
ing or alteration of a written instru- 
ment; (2) for the purpose of fraud; 
(3) the instrument is capable of ef- 
fecting fraud. 

For example, in one case an em- 
ployee obtained possession of a 
blank paper having his employer’s 
name signed at the bottom. Without 
authority of his employer he filled 
written matter above the signature. 
The employee was held guilty of 
forgery, since it was proved to the 
satisfaction of the court the act was 
done with the intent to defraud (70 
Ill. 46.). 

But, remember this: Forgery 
must be proved. In one case an em- 
ployer contended that he did not 
sign a note for $10,000. He testified 
that he must have signed his name 
to some other paper and the note 
obligation was written above his sig- 
nature without his authority. How- 
ever, he did not prove these asser- 
tions. Therefore, the higher court 
held the signer liable on the note. 

It is well-settled law that an em- 
ployee who is authorized to sign his 
employer’s name always is guilty of 
forgery, if it is proved that he signs 
the name to a document or other 
contract intended to defraud the 
employer (18 S. W. 833.). 

A charge of forgery cannot be 
defeated on mere technicalities. In 
various cases persons have been held 
guilty of forgery although the con- 
tract was not dated (26 S. W. 500) ; 
where the forger’s name was omitted 
(54 Ind. 359); where the signature 
was placed at an unusual location on 
the instrument (32 S. W. 1047); 
where the instrument constituted a 
fraudulent unsigned order for mer- 
chandise; and where the amount of 
merchandise in a contract was not 
specified (79 Ala. 262.). 

Although the circumstances of an 
act of an employee in signing his 
employer’s name by use of a rubber- 
stamp, typewriter, initials, or other- 
wise, for the purpose of defrauding 
the employer, may render the em- 
ployee liable to conviction of the 
crime of forgery, yet the employer 
always is liable in damages for 
failure to fulfill the assumed obliga- 
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gions, providing the employer has 
placed the employee in a responsible 
position, or has in any manner led 
the other party to the contract to 
believe that the employee possessed 
authority to make binding contracts 
of the kind involved in the litiga- 
tion (257 S. W. 215.). 

Under the latter circumstances, 
the person who authorizes another 
to sign an instrument is responsible. 
For example, if a bank official 
authorizes one to write and sign an 
instrument for another and the one 
proceeds to do so in strict accord- 
ance with the official’s instructions, 
the bank is bound by the contract, 
because, under these conditions, the 
signer temporarily becomes a bona- 
fide special agent of the bank, al- 
though actually he is employed by 
another. 


Also, where an employer author- 
izes his employee to write and sign 
an instrument with a rubber-stamp, 
bearing the employer’s name, the 
contract is valid and enforceable, 
because the employer intended to be 
bound when the contract was signed. 


A firm, whether an individual or 
corporation, is liable for the acts of 
a general agent, as a manager, while 
under the same circumstances it may 
not be responsible for the acts of a 
special agent. According to the law 
laid down by the higher courts a 
general agent is an employee who 
has general authority to act for the 
employer in the conduction of the 
business, or department of the busi- 
ness, 


A special agent is one who is 
authorized to act for his employer 
in a limited capacity, as doing only 
a Single act. A traveling salesman, 
clerk, all laborers, and so on, are 
special agents. The employer is not 
liable on any contract made by a 
special agent, unless such agent is 
especially authorized to make the 
particular contract. 


A general agent is presumed by 
the law to have authority to bind the 
bank pertaining to any transactions 
relating to the business or depart- 
ment of the business of which he is 
the ‘‘head,’’ or manager. However, 
a bank may limit the authority of 
any official or employee by notifying 
the public of these limitations. This 
same rule of the law generally is ap- 
plicable to all employers. 


Although an employee, or bank 
March, 1938 








To Gain Increased Efficiency 
Add to Your Experience Our 
74 Years 


Nearly three quarters of a century of 
continued service to correspondent 
banks is evidence of First National 
understanding of the requirements of 


banks and bankers. 


Seasoned judgment, world-wide con- 
tacts, and an organization rendering 
prompt, reliable service are among 
the advantages that recommend this 
bank’s facilities to banks in every 
section of the country. 


The First National Bank 
of Chicago 


MEMBER FEDERAL DEPOSIT INSURANCE CORPORATION 


official, does not intend to defraud 
anyone, when signing a contract or 
other instrument, he may be per- 
sonally liable on the contract. 


Obviously, either a bank official 
or an employee always is personally 
responsible for his fraudulent state- 
ments or conduct. Moreover, either 
a bank official or employee is per- 
sonally liable for any and all finan- 
cial losses sustained by the bank as 
a result of the official or employee 
acting outside the scope of his em- 
ployment, or while performing any 





act not within the scope of his 
authority. 


A review of recent and leading 
higher court cases discloses that a 
bank official or employee is person- 
ally liable (1) where he makes a 
false statement or representation of 
his authority without intent to de- 
ceive; (2) where he does a damaging 
act believing he has authority, but 
actually has none; (3) where he 
acts on authority from his employer 
and does an unlawful act; or (4) 


(Continued on page 174) 
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Interest On Amortized Loans 
(Continued from page 137) 


sonal loan departments ‘‘suggests’’ 
that the proportionate formula be 
used. It says: 


‘*In the interest of providing uniform 
policy in personal loan departments, 
we suggest for your consideration the 
adoption of the following practice 
with respect to loans on which the 
charge is taken in the form of a dis- 
count. 

‘‘That the following formula be used 
in the translation of discount rate 
into rate per cent on unpaid balances. 


D=R (N+1) 


2M+R (N+1) 


—=Rate of discount for period of 
loan 
R=Rate per cent per annum on un- 
paid principal balances 
N=Number of payments required 
M=Number of payment periods in 
one year 


‘*The department believes that the 
formula above set forth is practical 
for the use of personal loan depart- 
ments and that an expression of the 
rate per cent calculated on such basis 
will meet the requirements of the 
statute. For example, the rate per 
annum on unpaid balances for a 6% 
discount taken on a loan repayable 
in 12 equal monthly installments 
would be calculated as follows: 


06=R (12+1) 


244R (1241) 


.06= 13R 


24413R 
1444.78 R=13R 
144 =1222R 
R=.1178+ or 11.78+%’’ 


The Department suggested the 
proportionate or arithmetical pro- 
gression method, rather than the 
more accurate actuarial method, be- 
eause of the greater ease of compu- 
tation. However, the formula is not 
the simplest way in which the arith- 
metical progression method can be 
stated. 

Later the Department used the 
simpler form which gives the same 
results : 


R=2 M D 


B (N+1) 


Here R, M, and N having the same 
meaning as in the first formula used 
by the Department 

The amount of cash advanced 
D=Discount in dollars rather than in 

percent 
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Table 6. Application Of The Merchant’s Rule 


Loan of $1,000 repayable in 240 equal monthly installments of $6.60 
including principal and interest (charges computed at 5% per annum) 
Borrower credited at 5% per annum on payments 


DEBIT CREDIT 


240 payments of $6.60 each, 
amounting 1 _ Sree $15 
Interest at 5% per annum on 239 
payments from the date each 
payment is made to the date of 
settlement. The last payment 
draws no interest, one draws 
one month’s interest of $.0275, 
another two months’ interest, 
another three months’, and so 
on to 239. The sum of the pro- 
gression 1 to 239 is 28680 
months, and the interest at 
$.0275 per month, is......... 


RRS. cua. Grcetuawank enews 1000.00 


The lender owes the borrower... 372.70 


788.70 


$2372.70 po ee ee rer rs $2372.70 
The 196th payment reversed the position of debtor and creditor. Each month after that, 
the lender is further in debt to his former debtor, and after 240 payments have been made, 
the account shows that more than 56 of the payments should be rebated. 

The example in Table 6 was chosen because it deals with widely known figures. An 
illustration perhaps even more striking is afforded by an account on which interest only 
is paid for a long enough time, and then the Merchant's Rule is applied to cast the balance 
as shown in Table 7. 


Table 7. Application Of The Merchant’s Rule 
On A $1,000 Loan 


Charges computed at 5% per annum. 
Interest ONLY paid in 340 equal monthly installments of $4.16% 


DEBIT CREDIT 
$1000.00 Loan WD PONG oad. ook on ccs $1416.67 
1416.67 Interest 2814 years @ 5% Interest on 339 payments (all 
but the last one)............. 1000.52 


$2416.67 


$2417.19 


The debt is discharged, according to the Merchant’s Rule, although only the interest 


has been paid. 


Table 8. Schedule Of Amortization Of A 


$1,000 Loan Discounted 


Repayable in 12 monthly payments 
(11 of $83.33 each and final payment of $73.96)* 





Cash of Monthly rate Monthly 
which the of charge on Amount of Monthly amount 
Month | _ borrower unpaid monthly contract applied on 
has use balance charge payments principal 
1 $ 940.0000 .0082244% $ 7.7309 $83.33 | $ 75.5991 
2 864.4009 .0082244 7.1092 83.33 76.2208 
3 788.1801 .0082244 6.4823 83.33 76.8477 
4 711.3324 .0082244 5.8503 83.33 77.4797 
5 633.8527 .0082244 §.2131 83.33 78.1169 
6 555.7358 .0082244 4.5706 83.33 78.7594 
7 476.9764 .0082244 3.9228 83.33 79.4072 
8 397.5692 .0082244 3.2698 83.33 80.0602 
9 317.5090 0082244 2.6113 83.33 80.7187 
10 236.7903 .0082244 1.9475 83.33 81.3825 
11 155.4078 .0082244 1.2781 83.33 82.0519 
12 73.3559 0082244 .6033 73.96* 73.3567 
$6151.1105 $50.5892 $990.59 $940.0008 





6151.1105)50.5892(.008224401 106 = .0082244 x 12 = .0986928 


*This represents the out of pocket payment by the borrower on the last payment. 


$83.33 
is due, but the borrower has received $9.37 on his deposits. 


Therefore he pays only $73.96. 


Under this formula, the computa- 
tion above becomes 


R=2(12) (6)=144=.1178 or 1178% 


yields an annual rate of 11.58% as 
against the 11.78% of the arithmetic 
formula as shown in Table 5. 

The practice of the lender allow- 
ing interest on the borrower’s de- 
posits naturally acts to reduce the 
cost. 


94 (13) 1222 


Table 4 gives the schedule in de- 
tail for the actuarial method. It 
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Under the rule, the amount of the 
loan is set down in one column, and 
to it is added interest to the date of 
settlement. (See Table 6) The pay- 
ments are set in another column, 
with interest on each from the date 
of payment to the settlement date. 
The difference between the two 
columns is the balance required in 
settlement. The rule requires the 
same rate of interest on the pay- 
ments as on the debt. The modern 
practice of industrial and commer- 
cial banks is to allow a lesser rate 
of payments on the accumulations 
than is charged on the debt. 

In the 1790’s, a case involving 
large sums and covering a period of 
years came before the learned Chan- 
eellor George Wythe of Virginia. He 
saw, and pointed out, the great in- 
justice to the creditor inherent in 
the common law method. He pre- 
scribed the method known today as 
the United States Rule. 

The mathematical effect of the 
common law method (Merchant’s 
Rule) is to apply each payment 
wholly to the reduction of principal 
until it is discharged, and the bor- 
rower is allowed interest on any 
amounts paid in excess of the prin- 
cipal prior to the date of settlement. 
The debtor suffers because, as his 
principal is cancelled, he does not 
get the interest on it but has to await 
the payment. It is this concept of 
the application of payments which 
underlies the formula which shows 
some Morris Plan loans as getting 
a rate of over 19%. 

Chancellor Wythe said in the Ross 
v. Pleasants decision in 1795: ‘‘The 
mode of adjusting interest **** 
whereby they allow the debitor in- 
terest upon the whole of the pay- 
ments by him, is erroneous.’’ 

The same point was made in a 
Canadian case in 1847. In the case 
of McGregor v. Gaulin (4 U.C. Q.B. 
378) the Chief Justice of the Court 
of Queen’s bench rendered a deci- 
sion in favor of the method known 
by us as the United States Rule, and 
confessed his previous lack of in- 
sight in these words: 


‘*The method usually adopted in mak- 
ing out an account between debtor 
and creditor, upon a loan of money; 
viz., that of charging first the inter- 
est upon the whole debt for the whole 
period, as if no payment had been 
made, then allowing interest upon each 
payment from the time it was made, 
and so deducting all the payments and 
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interest from the whole debt, and in- 
terest . . . is not the correct way of 
arriving at the balance. It is so much 
in favor of the debtor, that where 
there has been a long arrear of inter- 
est, and payments made on the account 
by the debtor not covering the interest 
alone, the debtor in a few years with- 
out adding any payment in the mean- 
time, will make his creditor his debtor 
to a very large amount.’’ 


This very curious reversal of the 
position of creditor and debtor that 
grows out of the error inherent in 
the Merchant’s Rule can be illus- 
trated by applying the rule to one 





of the widely used amortizing mort- 
gages of the FHA type. 

In the curtailment type of FHA 
mortgages a payment of $6.60 per 
month will amortize $1000 in 20 
years at 5% per annum. 

Let us, then, apply the Merchant’s 
Rule to a loan of $1000, at 5%, ou 
which 240 payments of $6.60 each 
are made. (See Table 6) 

The example in Table 6 was 
chosen because it deals with widely 
known figures. An illustration per- 
haps even more striking is afforded 
by an account on which interest only 
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is paid for a long enough time, and 
then the Merchant’s Rule is applied 
to east the balance, as shown in 
Table 7. 

It was only when large amounts 
and long periods of time were in- 
volved, as in the illustrations in 


Tables 6 and 7, that the courts saw 


the inaccuracy of the Merchant’s 
Rule. Chief Justice Robinson in 
the McGregor v. Gaulin case con- 
fessed that : 

‘In connection with a prior case I 
had observed this (Merchant’s Rule) 
to be a very common way of stating 
accounts, and it did not strike me that 
it was clearly inaccurate, but this 
case (in which ‘the debt is large and 
long standing’) has convinced me that 
it is so.’’ 

Chancellor Wythe decreed that at 
the time each payment was made, 
the interest on the unpaid balance 
to date should be computed and the 
payment applied first to the dis- 
charge of the interest. The excess 
over interest goes to the reduction 
of the principal. 

In 1839 the United States Su- 
preme Court made its pronounce- 
ment of the Rule as the correct rule. 
In Story v. Livingston (38 U. S. 
359) Mr. Justice Wayne delivered 
the opinion which said: 

‘¢The correct rule in general is that 

the creditor shall calculate interest 

whenever a payment is made. To this 
interest the payment is first to be ap- 
plied; and if it exceed the interest 
due, the balance is to be applied to 
diminish the principal. If the pay- 
ment fall short of the interest, the 


balance of interest is not to be added 
to the principal, so as to produce in- 
terest. This rule is equally applicable, 
whether the debt be one which ex- 
pressly draws interest, or one on which 
interest is given in the name of dam- 
ages. ’? 

In a later case, 1891, Woodward, 
Baldwin & Company v. Daniel A. 
Jewell et. al., (140 U. S. 247). Mr. 
Justice Brewer of the United States 
Supreme Court put the rule in sim- 
pler language: 

*“Interest is to be computed on the 
amount due to the time of first pay- 
ment, then the payment applied, if it 
exceeds the interest up to that time, 
and a computation made of the in- 
terest on the balance to the time of 
second payment, and so on.’’ 


This seems to be the Supreme 
Court precursor of our current 
term: ‘‘Interest computed on un- 
paid balances.’’ 

The United States Rule prescribes 
an actuarial method. Interest is com- 
puted on the unpaid balance, at the 
stated rate, and is equal to the 
equivalent principal multiplied by 
the same rate. 

In those cases in which a discount 
or add-on loan is repaid in regular 
installments, and the rate is to be 
determined, the actuarial formula 
gives the rate which meets the condi- 
tions of the United States Rule. 

The fact that a lending institution 
in turn pays an interest rate on the 
deposits built up to extinguish the 
debt, does not change the principle 
of applying the United States Rule, 









GENERAL MOTORS 


is engaged primarily in facilitating 
wholesale distribution and retail 
sales of the following products of 
General Motors Corporation and 
its world-wide affiliates: CADILLAC, 
LA SALLE, BUICK, OLDSMOBILE, 
PONTIAC,CHEVROLET automobiles; 
FRIGIDAIRE appliances for refrig- 
eration and air conditioning; 
DELCO lighting, power 
and heating equip- 
ment; GMC trucks; 
BEDFORD, VAUX- 
HALL, OPEL, BLITZ— 
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INSTALMENT 
PLAN 


CORPORATION 


foreign made automotive vehicles. 

The business consists of invest- 
ments in self-liquidating credits, 
widely diversified as to region 
and enterprise, capital employed 
being in excess of $80,000,000. 

In obtaining short term accom- 
modation, GMAC issues one stan’ 
dard form of note. This obliga- 
tion it offers to banks 
and institutions, in 
convenient maturities 
and denominations at 
current discount rates. 





These NOTES are available, in limited amounts, upon request. 
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or, in other words, the actuarial 
method. It merely complicates the 
arithmetic slightly. 

The true amortization schedule of 
a loan in which the borrower re- 
ceives some allowance on his monthly 
deposits is shown in Table 8. 

A monthly rate of .0082244 is 
shown to meet the conditions. The 
annual rate of 12 times this is 
9.86928% or 9.87%. 

When a 90-day loan of $100 at 6% 
is obtained from a commercial bank, 
the borrower is credited with $98.50. 
The rate he pays is 6.09%. If ac- 
count is taken of the need to main- 
tain a compensating balance of 20% 
of the original amount of the loan, 
he has the use of $78.50. On this, 
the rate is 7.64%. 

If, furthermore, the borrower be- 
gins to build up his balance before 
the due date so as to have sufficient 
funds to check out against on matur- 
ity, he really has the use of less than 
$78.50. His true rate is correspond- 
ingly higher than 7.64%. 

The trouble with computation 
methods other than the actuarial, is 
that there is no stability about them. 
They give no consistent, constant 
rate. 

The computations in Table 5 give 
no logical interest rate. Hence I hold 
they are not significant. In column 
6 of Table 5, is computed the corre- 
sponding interest rate for each suc- 
cessive payment. Here is no order 
or consistency. Here is only con- 
fusion. No two payments show the 
same rate. 

The actuarial method is 
trated in Tables 1, 2, 4, and 8. 

Here we have meaning and con- 
sistency. The rate is constant. It is 
a constant rate because the ratio be- 
tween the interest charge and the 
unpaid balance is always the same. 

This is the rate used in bond com- 
putations, in the calculations by in- 
surance companies, and in all in- 
stances where forecasts must be 
made of financial requirements. 

Although the borrower may pay 
6% as a multiplier as in Table 4, he 
pays 11.58% as an interest rate. 
That is the constant ratio of his 
interest payment to his indebted- 
ness. 

When anyone uses a different 
formula and so disagrees with this 
result, he is not following the United 
States Rule to compute ‘‘interest on 
the unpaid balances.’’ 
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Why We Quit The 
Service Charge 


(Continued from page 149) 


the service charge were as follows: 


“Sere $64.62 July ..... $38.35 
ere 39.78 Aug. ..... 44.22 
41.74 Sept. ..... 46.65 
BOP. s 008s 49.80 Oct. ...... 49.43 
May ..... 49.36 Nov. ..... 36.90 
PURO cs ccce 40.80 Dee. ..... 47.55 
* January, 1935...... $49.81 


We were making money from the 
service charge—approximately $45 
per month direct. We were also 
saving the salary of one bookkeeper 
and a large amount in stationery. 
In other words, we had a net gain 
each month of nearly $120, which 
partially offset the loss we were, and 
still are, suffering from reduction in 
interest earned on bonds and com- 
mercial loans. 

Why did we discontinue the prac- 
tice? 

Every day we heard from some- 
one—a depositor, a friend, a non- 
depositor—from all sources—‘‘If 
the bank down at Nextown, or the 
bank over at the county seat can 
give this service without pay, why 
ean’t you? We realize you lose 
money on small active accounts, but, 
if they can do it, so can you.’’ In 
other words they did not think they 
were getting fair treatment from 
our bank. 

Obviously, we couldn’t explain 
how other banks did it. We knew 
too, that if the other banks could do 
it, so could we. So we quit the serv- 
ice charge. 

Are we sorry we stopped? 
Frankly, YES. We knew it was 
good banking policy before we 
started, and learned without a doubt 
in 1934 that it was VERY good 
banking practice. We had our de- 
positors educated—sold on the idea 
—the hard work was all over. But 
we gave in to our neighbors. 

Now, we are confronted with the 
same difficulties prevalent in 1932 
and 1933—myriads of ‘‘mail-order 
accounts.’’ You know the type— 
mail the check Wednesday and de- 
posit sufficient funds to cover Fri- 
day—expensive accounts requiring 
pass book, check books, ledger and 
Statement sheets, and lots and lots 
of service. 

Other banks in our group again 
want to do something about it. They 
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3 Forty-Third 
Annual Statement as of 


December 31, 1937 


KANSAS CITY LIFE 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


Kansas City, Missouri 


RESOURCES 
I I sk. 8s cd cketinn cd vanenewaractabenaner $ 946,659.51 
Bonds— 
ee GIN boa ccacccccsacassccvccddauss 32,157,398.24 
State, County, Municipal and School.............. 12,397,520.30 
Railroad, Public Utility and Others................ 294,301.70 
First Mortgage Real Estate Loans— 
ES iicceaanccccuddscdasnvbnidads 11,026,322.14 
III gas ias a civas Wowenwanscsbecaa 9,397,319.65 
I ooo dike abe ss bes cwaswueseke caw 20,426,107.51 
(Secured by Legal Reserve) 
Se dics ve dee Nowe ax ca cdenks caauk eeu 182,262.38 


Accrued Interest on Investments.................... 1,532,154.51 


Contracts of Sale of Real Estate.................... 464,553.26 
ramus Prepares Qe... «og ic cece cicncdacesaucc 8,195,894.12 
Cy hi kok kai cian cctcancicn 4,049,339.53 
EE Pe eer rk re 1,427,421.83 
Net Premiums deferred and in course of collection... 2,745,215.85 
(Secured by Legal Reserve on Policies) 
Total Net Admitted Assets...................205. $105,242,470.53 
LIABILITIES 
WO i ss ia btu ccnantendehetaceueeeaceceees $ 94,734,162.47 
(Present Value of Every Policy Obligation) 
Co RI ND GE va cccccicccvisccicdecccueds NONE 
Forces PU Cs. 6. o nc cikeadiccictesicecc 532,586.49 
(Claims incurred on which proofs have not been 
filed or completed) 
Interest and Premiums Paid in Advance............. 746,362.52 
Set Aside for Taxes Payable in 1938................. 275,000.00 
POPE CCC ET TTT CT CECT 64,864.02 
Surplus Assigned to Participating Policies $ 977,271.73 
Surplus Assigned for Depreciation of 
DO nkccuadewacneudeneeudaeanes 50,000.00 
Surplus Unassigned. ...........0ccc00. 6,162,223.30 
We IE ok eacidvoxwerdveccans 1,000,000.00 
Total Surplus for Protection of Policyholders......... 8,889,495.03 
WE dild Cadac eadideuvacesuseseeaeaavesaeae $105,242,470.53 
Increase in Assets in 1937............... $ 4,712,184.89 
Increase of Insurance in Force in 1937..... 10,828,530.00 
Total Payments to Policyholders in 1937... 9,260,450.06 
Total Insurance in Force ................- $446,530,497.00 


Home Office 
3520 Broadway Kansas City, Mo. 








During the past year $4,744,000 was spent 

on EXPANSION of manufacturing and dis- 

tributing facilities in Memphis. Watch the 

Industrial South! Watch Memphis, the 
Mid-South Capital. 


THE 


FIRST NATIONAL 


BANK OF 


MEMPHIS 


MEMPHIS, TENN. 





want to discuss service charges. We 
will be glad to talk—show them what 
the service charge did for us and 
what is happening today. Here is 
the trend. In June and July, 1937 
the number of checks posted by our 
bookkeepers were 4215 and 4129 re- 
spectively, compared to 1970 and 
1945 in June and July, 1934. 

We have no doubt as to the value 
of the service charge and will gladly 
join with the other members of our 
county group to again make the ac- 
counts ‘‘pay their own freight.’’ 
However, we are satisfied such action 
should be taken by an entire group 
of banks and not by any individual 
unit. 


Modernized Kitchens 
Rent Apartments 

(Continued from page 141) 
have learned, in the last five years, 
to look out for in stoves, is oven 
insulation. Particularly the apart- 
ment-hunting housewife, who has 
experienced hot apartment kitchens 
in the summer, and who expects the 
landlord—not her kitchen stove—to 
heat the room when cold weather 
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eomes. Another stove feature that 
influences the prospective renter is 
the simmer burners on the gas range 
—or the easily-cleaned, variable 
heat elements of the new electrics 
(which, by the way, have become far 
more efficient and _ surprisingly 
economical of fuel, the last few 
years). 

Most stoves have drawer space for 
skillets and pans, and many of the 
better ones show marked improve- 
ments in their broiling compart- 
ments. Most of the new ranges, both 
gas and electric, have gone to the 
‘‘sensible modern’’ in design, and 
offer a wide variety of finishes from 
bright pottery shades and soft pearl 
lusters, to gleaming metals. 

It goes without saying that Mrs. 
Prospect will be favorably in- 
fluenced by drawers that provide 
plenty of space for cutlery and 
utensils. Roomy cabinets equipped 
with generous shelf space accommo- 
date pots, pans, and linen. Doors 
and drawers of the steel cabinets are 
insulated for quietness and rigidity. 
All eabinets and work tables should 
be of yardstick height and approx- 
imately 25 inches wide, so that they 
will line up even with sink and stove. 

Some managers will go to bat for 
metal cabinets and shelves; others 
prefer wooden ones. An innovation 
in this connection is the metal cab- 
inet with adjustable shelves. Metal 
eabinets offer definite advantages. 
The use of metal cabinets in con- 





Sink and 
the modern kitchen—have had facials 
and some striking new dresses. They’ve 
also undergone some major internal op- 
erations, with resulting increased effi- 
ciency of assimilation and metabolism. 


stove—twin Cinderellas of 


nection with a cabinet sink permits 
a pleasing uniformity of equipment 
which gives a modern streamlined 
appearance to the kitchen. 

Preferences in floor coverings 
these days are for linoleum, rubber 
tile, or some other composition 
material that is easily cleaned and 
that looks well. Concrete floors are 
still found in modern apartment 
kitchens but if the housewife had 
the vote on the matter she would 
probably select linoleum because 
there isn’t any worry about the 
paint scuffing off. 

Lighting and ventilation are two 
matters of considerable importance 
in kitchen modernization. A single 
suspended light bulb in the center 
of the kitchen often is placed so that 
the housewife’s shadow falls just 
where she needs the most illumina- 
tion. Two lights, one over the stove 
and the other over the sink and 
tray, or semi-indirect fixtures in the 
ceiling will make a great difference. 

Automatic ventilation is a good 
renting feature, even though the 
kitchen window affords plenty of 
air. The small kitchens of today 
heat up rapidly. Without automatic 
ventilation, the door between kitchen 
and dining room or foyer must be 
left open on hot days. The con- 
sequence is that cookery smells per- 
meate the whole apartment. Where 
the kitchen is placed on an air shaft 
ventilation is imperative. 

Replanning an old kitchen for 
greater efficiency usually involves a 
compromise between what would be 
ideal and what is practicable. Most 
modern housewives have been pretty 
well sold on the step-saving value 
of the small compact kitchen. But 
when kitchen dimensions are re- 
duced to the point where there isn’t 
enough room for pots, pans, dishes, 
and groceries, compactness in itself 
ceases to be of value in renting the 
space. The ‘‘cuptoard’’ kitchenette 
is an exception but this usually goes 
with a one-room unit, and the mod- 
ernizer who plans to create this type 
of unit has to be sure of the demand 
for it. 

In the larger cities, kitchen dimen- 
sions have been reduced in some 
eases to 714 ft. by 714 ft. or 8 ft. 
by 8 ft., interior over-all measure- 
ment. This would seem to be about 
as small a space as is practicable for 
a family. It allows a leeway of be- 


tween 3 and 4 feet between stove 
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and sink or refrigerator and cab- 
inets. The ideal kitchen illustrated 
in the model floor plan is 12 ft. 
wide and 12% ft. long. 

The matter of kitchen size is a 
thing too subject to local prefer- 
ences for any hard and fast rules. 
In smaller cities where apartment 
kitchens are constantly being com- 
pared with more commodious kit- 
chens in private homes, especially 
old ones, the modernizer should take 
serious thought before reducing them 
to a minimum, where new layouts 
are being created. The same caution 
should be observed in the suburbs, 
for the same reason. 


Taxation Of Bank Deposits 


(Continued from page 156) 


cipal officers, (2) location of the 
firm’s books and accounting records, 
and (3) place where checks for pay- 
rolls, dividends ete. are drawn 
against bank accounts within and 
without the state claiming the right 
to tax it. Until early in 1937, it was 
held that the final test was whether 
contracts of sale made elsewhere 
were subject to approval by officials 
in the taxing jurisdiction. 

Since then, however, in the case of 
Smith vs. Ajax Pipe Line Corpora- 
tion, deposits in New York banks 
were held to be taxable in Missouri 
where the principal offices, business 
books and records of a Delaware 
corporation were located. All active 
operations of this interstate pipe 
line corporation were directed from 
the Missouri office except that no 
contracts for transportation of oil 
were made or subject to approval at 
that place. Furthermore, no money 
was collected or deposited in the 
state of Missouri. It was decided 
that the absence of control over con- 
tracts was not important since there 
was complete executive control over 
business operations otherwise. 

Until January of 1937, it was as- 
sumed that a corporation had to be 
engaged in business in a state before 
any of its intangible property could 
be subjected to taxation in that 
state, under the ‘‘business situs’’ 
theory. However, the Supreme 
Court completely upset this assump- 
tion by its decision in the case of 
People ex rel Graves vs. Whitney, ‘22? 


(8) Smith vs. Ajax Pipe Line Corp. (1937) 87 
F(2d)567 Certiorari denied 57 S. Ct. 670. 


(9) In Re United Carbon Oo. Assessment (19387) 
“Terre W. Va.......190 SE 546. 
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THE alert, courteous voice of the telephone operator is 
known to all who use the telephone. 

To the little old lady in the shawl, the man in the big house 


on the hill, or a tiny tot of six, the words are the same, 
“Number, please” and “Thank you.” 


The Bell System appreciates your patronage and tries to 
deserve it. In everything that concerns telephone service, we 
hope you can say: “They’re nice people to do business with.” 


BELL TELEPHONE SYSTEM 


in which a membership in the New 
York Stock Exchange was involved. 
This membership was held to be a 
species of intangible property whose 
very nature localized it at New York 
City and gave it a business situs 
there even though owned by a non- 
resident whose firm did no active 
trading. The membership was pur- 
chased solely for the purpose of 


C25) Clee ieaeeés Os Biveoses 57 8S. Ot. 237, 
81 L. Ed. 195. 





acquiring the right to share broker- 
age commissions with other members 
who executed customers’ orders on 
the exchange floor. In spite of this 
lack of business activity, it was de- 
cided that New York could collect 
income tax on any gain derived from 
the sale of this membership or any 
interest in it. 


No question was raised in this case 
as to the taxability of bank deposits 
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BANKERS 
ARE INTERESTED 


It is impossible to conceive of permanent Amer- 
ican prosperity without making agricultural 
success its foundation. 
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That success can never be accomplished 
with outworn, outmoded machinery. Modern 
farming, like modern business, demands mod- 

ern tools, and their absence means the ab- 
sence of just profits. . . . In line with the 
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present-day spirit of cooperation, bankers 
in thousands of communities are lending 

a hand to deserving farmers by lending 
them adequate sums for the purchase of 

MM equipment. In one year a new 

Tractor, Harvestor, Thresher, Corn 
Sheller, Corn Huskor, Grain Drill, 
Planter, or Spreader frequently 
brings dividends beyond the in- 
vestment. 

As a result, farm income in- 
creases, business income in- 
creases, and everyone con- 
cerned enjoys bet- 
ter living. ... See 
your local MM 
Dealer. 
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MINNEAPOLIS- MOLINE 
POWER IMPLEMENT 


COMPANY 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN. 


Branches Near Everywhere 





used in connection with the non- 
resident member’s business, but it 
is safe to predict that this very 
problem soon will be presented to 
the courts. It so happens that New 
York does not levy any property 
tax on bank deposits, but it does tax 
interest as income of the depositor. 
Other market places, however, such 
as the Chicago Stock Exchange and 
the Board of Trade, are located in 
states which levy property taxes 
against bank deposits. 
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If the rule of the Whitney case is 
carried to its logical conclusion, 
these states will have the right not 
only to tax non-residents on their 
memberships but also to tax their 
bank deposits wherever located if 
used in connection with such busi- 
ness. No distinction would have to 
be made between active and inactive 
members. This result may be fore- 
seen by the broad language used by 
Chief Justice Hughes in announcing 
the decision of the unanimous Court: 


‘*When we speak of a ‘business situs’ 
of intangible property in the taxing 
state we are indulging in a metaphor. 
We express the idea of localization by 
virtue of the attributes of the intan- 
gible right in relation to the conduct 
of affairs at a particular place. The 
right may grow out of the actual 
transactions of a localized business or 
the right may be identified with a 
particular place because the exercise 
of the right is fixed exclusively or 
dominantly at that place. In the lat- 
ter case, the localization for purpose 
of transacting business may constitute 
a business situs quite as clearly as the 
conduct of the business itself’’. 


Although the state in which the 
owner has his domicile cannot levy 
any form of property tax against 
tangible personal property perma- 
nently and actually located else- 
where or intangible property having 
a separate business situs, it may tax 
the income derived therefrom.‘2*) 
New York was allowed to tax the 
interest received by a resident of 
that state from mortgages on land in 
New Jersey, even though these mort- 
gages were being held in New 
Jersey. Undoubtedly, the same rule 
would be applied to interest on bank 
accounts. 


Monthly Statements — 
No Overtime 
(Continued from page 189) 


statements and checks in envelopes. 
Before the statements are placed in 
envelopes, it is necessary to splice 
in any checks paid on the last day 
of the month. 

The statements are enclosed, 
sealed, and separated according to 
addresses—all in one operation. For 
example, all statements addressed to 
customers in our city are held at 
the bank until called for, while the 
out of town statements are mailed 
promptly. Statements for business 
firms and professional men are de- 
livered and the held statements are 
placed in an alphabetical file, so that 
no time will be lost in locating them 
when they are called for. 

At about five o’clock in the after- 
noon, or before, we have completed 
a full day’s business and all state- 
ments have been rendered. We be- 
lieve the plan is practical, in that it 
eliminates night work and distrib- 
utes the work in such a manner that 
employees are not rushed during 
the operations. 
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BUYING AND STOCK KEEPING 


We Buy To Save. Money 


For The Bank And Its Customers 


Local merchants can profit little by carrying a 
line of the many specialties required by a bank 
—in fact, they would be in danger of having 


much obsolete material left 


By C. W. FISHBAUGH 


Asst. Cashier, Security Trust and Savings 
Bank, Shenandoah, Ia. 


“Economy is in itself a great source 
of revenue.”—Scott. 


NE of the readers of my 
() article on page 47 of the 

January issue objected to my 
suggestion that banks e¢an save 
money by buying out of town. His 
theory is that banks are obligated to 
buy at home. 

Since the early days of banking, 
we have been told that bankers 
should buy at home. Why the banker 
has been singled out as the mark of 
buying isolation, I do not know. 

If a banker wears a suit with the 
label of an out-of-town dealer, the 
local clothing merchant looks a- 
skance. If the banker’s wife goes 
shopping in the city and it is men- 
tioned in the daily paper, several 
merchants will slyly make it a point 
to let Joe Banker know that they 
think she should buy at home. 

Other professions seem more or 
less immune to this censure. Our 
leading doctor recently built a new 
home. All the material for this house 
was purchased from a nearby city. 
I do not condone his doing this. In 
fact, I think it was an unwise move. 
Nevertheless, his practice was not 
hurt in the least, and he is still the 
very good friend of one of the local 
lumbermen. I mention this extreme 
ease to show that other professions 
have a free field in which to make 
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on their hands. 


their purchases, while the banker is 
narrowed down to his own home 
town. 

In banking itself, there arises the 
pertinent question: ‘‘Should bank 
supplies be purchased at home?’’ 
Some may think it a debatable ques- 
tion, but I cannot see it in that light. 
If the prices of the local dealer and 
the out-of-town dealer are in close 
alignment, well and good; the banker 
should make the purchase at home. 
But when local prices are from 30 to 
50 cents higher per unit, the pur- 
chasing agent should be given a free 
hand to buy where he can save. 

A friend of mine carries the theory 
rather far by saying that, if all 
bankers were to purchase their sup- 
plies away from home, the local 
stores would not be able to live, and 
consequently, the banker would soon 
be without customers. This is the 
theory that has built a high tariff 
wall in America. Some say that -if 
we do not put a high tariff on for- 
eign goods, their importation will 
ruin our merchants, so the public 
pays a tax, in higher prices, to pro- 
tect certain industries. 

Whether this is a good and just 
theory has long been the major dif- 
ference of the two major parties. In 
downright hard-headed business, 
the practice has been and always 
will be: ‘‘Buy where you can get 
the best prices.”’ Any deviation 
from this may be costly. 

In cities and towns under 10,000 
population (and 78% of all banks are 
in towns of this size) there are sel- 


dom stationery stores that can meet 
bank requirements, either in goods 
or prices. In our own town (pdpu- 
lation 6,502) there is no exclusive 
stationery store. The only place we 
might purchase our supplies would 
be from one of the three drug stores 
or from one of the two printing 
shops. They could supply very few 
of our needs. 

We could purchase our rubber 
bands from the drug stores. We 
bought our last order from an out- 
of-town firm at 55 cents per pound 
on a ten-pound order. The drug 
store’s regular price was $1.40 per 
pound, and the best price it could 
offer was 95 cents a pound on ten 
pounds. We could have purchased 
these bands at home and paid a 
four-dollar stay-at-home tax, but we 
didn’t! 

We use an inside-tint envelope for 
mailing note notices and other 
forms. The local printer does not 
earry this type of envelope. A plain 
white envelope would not answer 
the purpose, and would have cost us 
50 cents a thousand more if pur- 
chased from the printer. Would it 
have been good judgment to pur- 
chase at home? 

Other supplies, such as coin en- 
velopes, coin wrappers, money bags, 
note forms, endorsement stamps, 
savings books, ledger sheets, and a 
hundred and one other items, the 
local stores do not have in stock. 
They can order, but on a special 
order, the price to us would be 
higher and the margin of profit to 
them lower. 

Moreover, to carry the goods we 
might need in stock would be more 
expensive than the profit from our 
regular purchases would amount to. 
One need check back only a few 
years to see how many forms have 
become obsolete, to realize that a 
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1 When prices compare favor- 
ably, we buy our bank supplies at 
home. 

2 When local prices are 30 to 
50 cents per unit higher, we buy 
away from home. 

3 In towns under 10,000 in 
population, there are seldom any 
stationery stores which carry bank 
supplies (78% of all banks are 
in those smaller towns). 

4 Special orders by the local 
stores would not be profitable to 
the stores. 


5 It would cost small stores 
more to maintain an inventory of 
bank supplies than the profits 
they could make. 








Eight Points On Buying Away From Home 


6 Bankers in larger cities can 
buy at home because the special- 
ists who sell to the smaller banks 
by mail are located in the larger 
cities. 

7 The bank’s effort to save 
money by wise buying benefits 
the local community more than 
would buying at home, because 
service charges and interest rates 
on loans will not have to be in- 
creased. 


8 The author says, “I buy my 
clothes in my home town, I patro- 
nize the grocer who is the bank’s 
customer, I buy gasoline locally; 
and I married a home-town girl!” 





local dealer is unwise to stock goods 
that are in such limited demand, and 
which may become obsolete before 
the supply is sold. 

The city banker faces an entirely 
different problem. He can purchase 
at home at the price we pay when 
buying from salesmen or mail-order 
houses. The very places we patronize 
to secure our savings are located 
right at his door. He has no reason 
to go outside his home community. 

Our effort to save money by wise 
buying is a boon to the home com- 
munity. If we can keep our ex- 
penses down, the service charges and 
interest rates on loans need not be 
advanced. 

It is a real problem to keep the 
expenses down. There never was a 
time in the history of banking when 
the banker was faced with such ris- 
ing costs in every field. 


We feel that the purchasing agent 
should be given a free field in which 
to buy. If he is hampered by: ‘‘ Buy 
from Mr. Jones; he is a friend of the 
president,’’ then there is no chance 
for economy. Friendship should not 
enter into the purchasing depart- 
ment. One salesman may be an old 
college chum, but unless his prices 
compare with those of others, it 
would be rank disloyalty to the bank 
to purchase from him. You may be 
a good friend of a salesman, but the 
bank pays your salary. 

I do not wish to be thought of as 
a strict advocate of buying away 
from home. I buy my clothes in my 
home town. I buy my groceries from 
our bank’s customer. I try to buy 
gas from all our friends. And I 
married a home town girl! 

But when I act as purchasing 
agent for the bank, I feel that it is 


Tubular — Flat — Window 


@ BILL STRAPS 


@ALL STEEL COIN HANDLING EQUIPMENT 


Bank Supplies 


ABBOTT COIN COUNTER COMPANY 


143rd Street and Wales Avenue 


ete New York, New York 








my duty to keep in mind: ‘‘ Economy 
is in itself a great source of rey. 
enue.’’ 


All Borrowing Should Be 
Done At The Bank 


(Continued from page 134) 
course, provided he does not im- 
mediately go into debt again, he 
ean usually be induced to open a 
savings account. 

The fear of repossessions has, no 
doubt, kept many banks from enter- 
ing the installment field. They have 
feared the loss of money and public 
good will resulting therefrom and 
the expense and trouble of collec- 
tions. 

After many years of experience 
with loans of this type to customers 
of all types, we have found this fear 
largely ‘‘in the haid.’’ We have 
always known that most people want 
to pay their debts. The principal 
reason they do not is because they 
ecannot—at the time. One reason 
many of them cannot, is because 
they are unable to manage their 
financial affairs beyond their ability 
to distribute their pay checks to 
their most pressing claimants. 

To such people it is a distinct 
service, usually appreciated, to help 
them plan their finances. And when 
they need help, they will usually 
listen. So, instead of such loans 
bringing ill will, we have found that 
they bring much good will, and 
when it is necessary to grant exten- 
sions, the bank is amply paid. 

This type of paper is also one of 
the best, and certainly the cheapest, 
means of the bank becoming ac- 
quainted with the young people and 
new comers to the community. It 
introduces them to us in such a-way 
as to build confidence and pride. 
We have many evidences that men 
and women whose notes we have 
purchased are our best salesmen. 
They take pride in the fact that they 
have credit at the bank and are 
inclined to boast of it to their 
friends, being just a little superior 
to those people who have not yet 
‘‘arrived’’. 

This human weakness has been 
used to good advantage. We in- 
vented a bank ‘‘credit card.’’ No 
doubt my banker friends will say it 
is just a crazy idea—and so it is. 
But it works exactly the way we 
anticipated. It has been the means 
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This card creates in the borrower’s mind 
a pride in his credit that assures prompt 
payments. 


of making our first contact with the 
customer an agreeable surprise. We 
have not asked for his confidence 
before we have already expressed 
ours, and in a very substantial way, 
by investing our money in him. He 
is impressed with the fact that he is 
important, the bank has found him 
and expects him to meet his obliga- 
tions. 

Obviously a man or woman who 
has bought a new ear or refrigerator 
because of pride and desire can be 
influenced through the same emo- 
tions to keep his credit good by 
making his payments promptly. 
That person may never have given 
much thought to his credit at the 
bank. His desire for immediate 
realization of his wants has outrun 
his desire for accumulation for 
future wants, and he never got 
around to any business with the 
bank. 

But here is a bank placing in his 
hands a self identifying introduc- 
tion to the world at large, advertis- 
ing him as a citizen of parts. The 
result of this build-up is a distinct 
effort to do his part, and he usually 
does a good job of it. Good feeling 
on the part of both of us is an almost 
inevitable result. 

This little credit card also gives 
us a rather ingenious way of verify- 
ing the amount and genuineness of 
the note we have purchased. Few 
people would receive such a notice 
of a transaction and remain silent 
if any part of it was incorrect. Con- 
sequently no arguments at maturity. 
The ecard, in a handy container, re- 
moves the excuse that the customer 
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did not receive a notice. One notice 


does for all, and delinquencies are 
kept at a minimum. 

Of course, the argument of the 
banker that installment notes in- 
volve much work is quite valid, but 
it is similar to any other quantity 
production problem. Obviously no- 
body can handle an increase of 50% 
to 100% in the number of notes 
without increasing the expense. But 
the advantages of installment pay- 
ments on most bank loans seem to us 
to justify the expense. If this policy 
is adopted, the bank can afford to 
equip itself adequately, because the 
income will take care of the expense, 
and leave enough -to change the 
bankers outlook on life. 

Our experience has convinced us 
that installment loans are a ‘‘nat- 
ural’’ for the bank. The educational 
work has all been done. The turn- 
over permits flexibility in total of 
loans. They are the ideal medium 
for restoring the bank to its proper 
place in the community and in the 
confidence of the public. If properly 
handled, they may be made the 
source of adequate income to offset 
the current low rates on other earn- 
ing assets. 

Perhaps there is something for 
bankers in the slogan of the politi- 
cian who said, ‘‘if you can’t beat 
"em—join ’em.”’ 





Keeping abreast—and often 
ahead —of the times is the 
achievement of Employers Mu- 
tual that makes it so satisfactory 
a connection for progressive 
Insurance buyers. Workmen's 
Compensation, Public Liabil- 
ity, Automobile and allied 
forms of Insurance are written 
by this strong, progressive Com- 
pany. Ask for proof of its 
advantages to you. 


EMPLOYERS MUTUAL 
LIABILITY INSURANCE CO. 
HOME OFFICE: WAUSAU, WIS. 
a 


Branch offices in the principal 
cities of the Middle West. Cun- 
sult your Telephone Directory 


























Every Customer Pays 
(Continued from page 145) 


long period of years! What a long 
way it would have gone toward 
meeting the losses we had to take 
during the depression !’’ 

Incidentally, most of our state 
banks which rely on the exchange 
charges made against customers’ 
checks coming in from outside banks 
for their major income, might very 
well give this matter serious thought. 
With the National Association of 
Credit Men aroused over the ex- 
change charge, our banks should 
take steps to meet objections in an 
intelligent manner. 

As a member of the Federal Re- 
serve System, we are on a par-col- 
lection basis. Our customers are 
paying a legitimate charge for their 
checking service. It is not being 
passed on to those to whom they is- 
sue checks, or to banks (which in 
some instances have been absorbing 
exchange). It often happens that 
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There is a wide difference in the 
construction and grades of bill 
straps. The wise purchasing 
officer tests all makes of straps by 
the “‘Steel-Strong” Standards: 
Color—stock-impregnated at 
the mill for uniformity 
Basic weight—65 pounds 
Width—1}¢ inches 
Tensile strength—70 pounds 


These above-the-average specifications for qual- 
ity, size and weight, insure better protection for 
your bank— protection ample for the hardest use. 


The “Steel-Strong” label unconditionally guar- 
antees to you that “Steel-Strong” straps are 
built to meet these specifications. 


8 different colors for quick identification. 


FREE write for generous samples, 
prices, and name of your nearest dealer. 


The C.L.DOWNEY CO. 


941-943 CLARK ST. 
CINCINNATI, OHIO. 

































the local bank customer is required 
to add the known exchange charge 
to his check or to make it good, 
which in the end, costs the deposi- 
tor more than a sane, simple service 
charge such as we have in effect. 
There is every good reason why 
all checks should be payable at par. 
Our state banks should realize that 
the proper place to collect the 
charge is from the customer who 
draws his own money order to pay 
his obligations instead of from the 
one who is receiving the check. 
And are not these personal ‘‘check 


Sixty-Kight Years 


Some very interesting things have 
happened in banking during the 
past 68 years, says H. C. Schwitz- 
gebel, vice president, of the Com- 
merce Trust Co., Kansas City, Mo. 
Mr. Schwitzgebel has been in bank- 
ing since May 1, 1870. When he 
entered banking he was 13 years 
old, and began as a messenger boy. 
At the age of 14 he became a teller. 

He later was employed by the 
Kansas City Savings Association, 
which changed its name to the Na- 
tional Bank of Commerce. In 1896, 
he became vice president of the Citi- 
zens National Bank of Kansas City. 
He was later secretary and treasurer 
of the Pioneer Trust Co. When the 
Commerce Trust Co. was organized 
and opened for business October 1, 
1906, Mr. Schwitzgebel became its 
first secretary and treasurer. In 
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TRANSFER FILE BOX HEADQUARTERS 


Equipped to serve you—130 stock sizes 


Also Coin Boxes—Coin Wrappers—Bill Straps 
All style Bags and Wallets 


STRAYER COIN BAG CO. (*si:.S77:-") New Brighton, Pa. 


money orders’’ far cheaper at our 
rate of service cost to the depositor 
than the post-office money order or 
any other known method of trans- 
ferring funds? Why should not this 
exchange be distributed fairly and 
equitably among all the depositors 
by a charge made at the home bank 
against those who really benefit from 
the par-collection service. This 
would provide the legitimate income 
now received from the ‘‘outside ex- 
change’’ and eliminate this one fan- 
tastic objection to becoming a mem- 
ber of the Federal Reserve System? 


In Banking 


NATIONAL 


‘ BANK OF COMMERCE 


OF KANSAS CITY, HO, 


soCCkKHS THR 


BANK OF COMMERCE 


The Oldest Banking Insti 
in Kansas City. 


LASILITIES. 


January, 1917, he was elected vice 

president of the Commerce Trust 

Co., which position he still holds. 
Reproduced herewith is an adver- 
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tisement of the National Bank of 
Commerce, published on the front 
page of the Bankers Monthly, just 
50 years ago. As you will see, Mr, 
Schwitzgebel is listed as the assist. 
ant cashier. The man riding the 
horse in the picture in the bank’s 
advertisement is particularly inter. 
esting when you read the following 
comparison between banking 68 
years ago and today. Mr. Schwitz. 
gebel mentions riding the president’s 
horse to make his first collection. 


Here is what he says of banking 
as it was conducted so many years 
ago: ‘‘In 1870, the population of 
Kansas City was 32,000. Banking 
business was done in a very primi- 
tive way. For example, files of the 
kind we now use 
were unknown, 
The method in use 
then might be 
found today in a 
small country 
post office:a 
wooden box parti- 
tioned off in see- 
tions with a name 
pasted above each 
for filing purposes. 

“Pass books 
were of the style 
without unit lines. 
It was the custom 
to balance the pass 
book by entering 
both debits and 
credits and the number of the 
check. When no number appeared 
on the check, the name of the per- 
son to whom it was payable was 
entered in the pass book. 

‘At that time, kerosene lamps 
were used here in Kansas City, as 
there were no electric lights. There 
was no carbon impression paper, 
and there were no typewriters. If 
one wished a copy of a letter, it had 
to be copied in longhand. The en- 
ployees were mostly elderly men, 
and the bookkeeper in the first bank 
where I was employed was over 80 
years old, but his handwriting was 
like steel plate. 

‘*There were no telephone or elec- 
tric lines until many years later. 
The first collection I made for the 
bank was some distance away to 
what was known as the ‘‘ West Bot- 
toms’’ and I made the collection 
from the packing company using 
the president’s horse to make the 
trip. 
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“No one would have had the 
temerity to prophesy the expansion 
in banking that was experienced 
from 1895 to 1937, when we consider 
the banks with such large deposits 
as several billions, and Kansas City 
panks having deposits of 125 to 175 
million dollars, and most important 
of all, the absolute protection to 
depositors in the safety deposit 
vaults, and so on, housed in the 
latest buildings. 

‘‘Many of the larger banks now 
photograph all checks and statements 
and the records of a year are kept 
in a small space compared to the 
space required for the records under 
the old methods.”’ 


A Statement Of 
Accounting Principles 
Published by American Institute of 
Accountants, 135 Cedar St., N. Y. C. 
Price 75 cents, paper cover, 140 pages. 
This is a timely contribution to 
current discussions by members of 
the Securities and Exchange Com- 
mission, stock exchange officials, 
and accountants, on the subject of 
accounting principles governing 
corporations’ financial statements. 
It represents a study of the whole 
problem of accounting principles 
undertaken two years ago, at the 
invitation of the Haskins & Sells 
Foundation of New York, by a com- 
mittee whose chairman is Prof. 
Thomas Henry Sanders of the 
Graduate School of Business Admin- 
istration, Harvard University. 
Sharp variations among the 
statutes of the different jurisdictions 
have existed for some time. These 
statutes collectively are not only in- 
consistent and contradictory, but in 
some instances they permit practices 
in accounting which are difficult to 
reconcile with dutiful business man- 
agement. Federal agencies have 
issued regulations involving account- 
ing principles which have resulted 
in contradictions between agencies, 
and Federal regulations involving 
such matters conflict frequently with 
those of state regulatory bodies. 
That is why this report is so much 
needed. 


A. E. MARTELL CO. 


KEENE, N. H. 


SAFE KEEPING AND 
STORAGE RECORDS 
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Floor Plan For Tractors 


A bank in eastern Iowa reports 
that it has been successful in finane- 
ing a local tractor dealer by lending 
money on tractors while they are in 
the hands of the dealer. This is what 
is commonly known as the floor plan 
in automobile lending. , 

The bank takes a chattel mortgage 
on each tractor while it is in posses- 
sion of the dealer, recording the 
number of the tractor, and identify- 
ing it in such a way as to be sure 
that, as soon as the tractor is deliv- 
ered, payment of the note is made. 
The bank considers that the loan 
should be less than ‘the amount of 
investment the dealer has in the 
tractor, so that it would not be too 
easy for the dealer to leave one or 
more tractors in the hands of the 
bank, if he should decide to close up 
his business. 

Tractors have proved to be splen- 
did security because of the fact that 
they are moved rather rapidly, and 
because they have become a neces- 
sary part of the equipment of 
farmers. 


Employees Organize Bank Club 


The younger men of our personnel 
have organized a Fellowship Club 
with a membership of 45. It was 
organized purely for recreational 
and social purposes. Of their own 
volition, they publish a little pam- 
phlet which they call the ‘‘ Millikin 
Muddler.’’ The bank has outfitted 
a nice room in the basement of the 
Milliken Building as a recreation 
room in which the boys have library 
tables and various banking publica- 
tions as well as other magazines. It 
is equipped wtih ping pong tables 
and a radio. 

The officers of the Fellowship 
Club are as follows: 

President: Hal Bauman 

Vice President: Bill Nicholson 

Secy.-Treas.: Billy Doyle 

Editor of the Millikin Muddler: 
Max Hickey 

The boys enjoy their club room 
very much and it certainly binds 
the ties of friendship a little more 
closely and has a tendency for them 
to become much better acquainted 
among themselves.—B. Graliker, 
Cashier, Millikin Natl. Bank, Deca- 
tur, Ill. 


FOR RECORDS 


A ledger with the necessary qualities 
of remarkable strength, firm writing and 
erasing surface, permanent whiter- 
than-snow white color and moderate 
price. Available in white and buff. 
Compare it! Tear it! Test it! and You 


FOR POSTING 


Endowed with more than the ordinary 
qualifications considering the purpose 
for which it is intended, yet priced with- 
in the realm of practical economy. In 
buff only. Compare it! Tear it! Test it! 
and You will specify it! 


FOR CLEAN 
IMPRESSIONS 


Where legibility counts in mechanical 
reproduction, there is a definite need 
for the substantiated performance of 
Howard Mimeograph produced in two 
finishes and four colors. Compare it! 
Tear it! Test it! and You will specify it! 


THE HOWARD PAPER CO., Urbana, Ohio 
Send me the following sample books: 


0 Howard Ledger 0 Howard Posting 
OO Howard Mimeograph 


Name 
Position. 
Firm__ 
Address : titties 
ee 

(Please attach to business stationery ) 
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BANK COST CONTROL 
BANK LOAN MANAGEMENT 
ADVERTISING FOR BANKS 


Clear, concise, practical 


The large demand for these 
books has enabled us to 
reduce the price in half— 
formerly selling for $10 the 
set, we can now offer them 
for $5—If sold singly, $2 
each. 


Send in your order today 
before this edition is ex- 
hausted. 


paste this coupon 7 
on a penny postcard 


——-—-| sa ai 


Rand McNally & Company, 
536 South Clark St., Chicago 


Send me the Blue Book Library on 5 
day approval plan. If I like them I will 
send you $5—the special price for the 
3—or $2 each for any one or two I keep. 
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When Is A Signature Valid? 


(Continued from page 161) 
where he intentionally defrauds his 
employer, or any other person or 
firm. 

Moreover, an official or employee 
is personally liable on contracts 
which he signs, with proper author- 
ity, if his affixed signature does not 
clearly bind the bank. 

Under all conditions a bank, or 
other employer, may ratify a con- 
tract and make itself bound thereby, 
although the contract was signed by 
an unauthorized official, or with a 
rubber-stamp or other means. In 
fact, an employer may ratify even a 
forged instrument, provided the 
terms of the completed or ratified 
contract are agreeable to all parties 
involved. 

For example, in a leading case 
(257 S. W. 215) the court held that 
a signature made by the use of a 
rubber-stamp, typewriter, or print- 
ing, even when forged may be ap- 
proved by the employer. 

For example, where an employee, 
who obtained possession of blank 
paper having his employer’s name 
written at the bottom, filled written 
matter above the signature, he was 
held guilty of forgery, since the act 
was done with the intent to defraud 
(70 Ill. 46.). 

An employee who has proper 
authority to sign his employer’s 
name is guilty of forgery providing 
he signs the name of his employer to 
a document or contract which is in- 
tended to defraud the employer. 
(18 S. W. 833.). 

Therefore, where a bank official or 
employee signs the bank’s name by 
use of a rubber-stamp, typewriter, 
initials, or otherwise, for the pur- 
pose of defrauding, the official or 
employee is liable to be prosecuted 
for the crime of forgery. This is 
true notwithstanding the fact that 
the bank always is liable in damages 
for failure to fulfill the assumed 
obligations, if the bank has placed 
official or employee in a responsible 
position, or has in any manner led 
the other party to the contract or 
document to believe that the official 
or employee possessed authority to 
sign the instrument of the kind in- 
volved in the litigation. 

Obviously, if an employee signs 
an instrument in accordance with in- 
structions of his employer, and the 
other party is informed of the situa- 


tion, the employee is not liable. In 
other words, if the other party to 
the contract knows that an employee 
intended to bind the employer, the 
employee is not liable. In many 
cases, however, employees have been 
held liable where they cannot prove 
these facts. Facts must be proved, 

For instance, in Thompson y. 
Blackwell (56 Ky. 490) an employee 
was held not personally liable where 
he signed a contract, ‘‘George W. 
Williams, G. W. P.’’ In this case, 
the letters ‘‘G. W. P.’’ were the 
initials o fthe employer whom Wil. 
liams represented. At the time the 
contract was signed all the parties f 
thereto knew that Williams repre. 
sented his employer, and Williams 
proved these facts. Furthermore, 
the name of the employer appeared 
in the body of the contract. 

However, in view of the numerous 
previously decided higher court 
eases, it is well established that an 
employee is relieved of all risk of 
personal liability on contracts, or f 
other papers, which he signs with 
proper authority of his employer, 
provided: the name of the employer 
appears in the body of the contract, 
or on the letterhead; (2) the word 
‘*By,’’ ‘‘For,’’ or ‘‘Per’’ precedes 
his signature; (3) the word 
‘*Agent’’ follows his signature; or 
(4) the employer’s name precedes J 
the agent’s signature, as follows: 
‘‘The First National Bank, By John 
Doe, Agent.’’ 

Sometimes, the mere difference J 
between the words ‘‘By,’’ ‘‘For” 
and ‘‘Of’’ are sufficiently important 
to have considerable bearing on the 
outcome of the liability of an em- | 
ployee who signs contracts for his J 
employer. 

This point of the law was thor- 
oughly considered by the court in 
the leading ease of Tucker Mfg. 
Company v. Fairbanks (98 Mass. f 
101). Here the contract was signed 
by an agent without prefixing either 
the word ‘‘By’”’ or ‘‘For.’’ The 
name of the employer did not appear 
in the body of the contract, and the 
court held the agent personally 
liable on the contract, stating the 
following law: 

‘““The variation between the 
words ‘For’ and ‘Of’ seems at first 
view slight; but in the connection 
in which they are used in signatures 
of this kind the difference is sub- 
stantial.’’ 
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BANK BUILDING NEWS 


Peoples Savings Bank, Lewiston, 
Me.—complete remodeling of re- 
cently acquired quarters. 

New Bedford (Mass.) Cooperative 
Bank—alterations, $1,000. 

Craig County Bank, Miami, Okla.— 
remodeling new quarters. 

Citizens Industrial Bank, Austin, 
Tex.—new building, $15,000. 

Flatbush National Bank, Brooklyn, 


Money Talks 


By ALBERT ULMANN 


Published by Bruce Humphries, Inc., 
Boston. Price $2. Cloth, 159 pages. 


This handy little book was writ- 
ten to help young people understand 
money and banking. It takes up the 
various phases of these subjects, and 
is written largely as a conversation 
between a boy of 16 and his uncle. 

It is designed in such a way that 
it is interesting reading, as a whole, 
but may also be conveniently used 
as a reference book for students who 
are studying economics in high 
school. 


This Bank Building Is 
Sold To The Public 


Believing that one of the best 
ways to sell the public on the idea 
that it may obtain a variety of serv- 
ices, the Harvard Trust Co. of Cam- 
bridge, Mass., has published a beau- 
tiful booklet. On the cover is a 
photograph of the bank exterior, 
and on each of several pages are 
photographs and floor plans of the 
different floors of the building, show- 
ing just where the various services 
are rendered. The photographs are 
made with the artistic effect in view, 
80 that the customer will feel that it 
will be pleasant to deal with the 
various officers in their respective 
locations. 

The explanation of each service is 
very brief, comprising only six or 
eight lines. The book is really a book 
of photographs and floor plans. 


Comfortable surroundings in which 
to interview borrowers results in 
borrowers being more confidential 
with the loan officer. 
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N. Y.—to enlarge quarters. 

Central State Bank, Hutchinson, 
Kan.—remodeling building—stone 
front, tile floors, Venetian blinds. 

First National Bank, Ontario, Calif. 
—remodeling interior. 

Downey (Calif.) branch, Bank of 
America—remodeling front and 
interior. 

Federal Reserve Bank, Ada, Okla. 


—remodeling entire building. 

Amoskeag Savings Bank, Man- 
chester, N. H.—two-story addi- 
tion. 

First National Bank, Holdenville, 
Okla.—remodeling. 

Palo Alto (Calif.) National Bank— 
new vaults and doors, microphonie 
burglar alarm. 

Fleming County 
Flemingsburg, 
vault door. 

First National Bank, Macon, Ga.— 
rubber tile floors, new fixtures, 
glass brick coupon booths. 


Farmers Bank, 
Ky.—fireproof 


Wood & Huston Bank, Marshall, Mo. 


The photographs show a good example of the work we do for 
banks, Floor plan was redesigned, iron grill work came out, and 
a modern interior replaced an arrangement of yesterday. We 
made use of the same marble in making the change. 


Twenty-five years of experience in building and remodeling 
banks cannot be denied. There is no substitute for this very 
specialized experience, and banks that call on us in the first 
place save many later rearrangement and remodeling jobs. Our 
customers, numbering more than a thousand, will tell you this. 


We make a single contract, handling everything, quote a price, 
guarantee not to exceed it, give you benefit of any savings, 
and use your local labor where possible. Our service is nation- 
wide. A call will not obligate you. Write. 


ST. LOUIS 
BANK BUILDING & EQUIPMENT 
COMPANY 


NINTH and SIDNEY - 


ST. LOUIS 





JUST RELEASED 


The FIRST 1938 EDITION of the 


BANKERS DIRECTORY BLUE BOOK 


Complete with latest statements (December 31st and later) 
1938 official line-up—and directors 

5 year list of discontinued bank titles 

Late foreign bank information 

Nearest banking point to non-bank towns 
Bank-recommended attorney for every County in the U. S. 
Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation Membership 

List of Investment Bankers Association Members 


and all the other important bank information necessary for efficient, accurate and 
profitable bank operation contained in this 2400 page volume of banking facts. 


Order Your 1938 
BANKERS DIRECTORY 
TODAY 


RAND MCNALLY & COMPANY 
536 South Clark Street 
NEW YORK CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 
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WHO'S WHO IN BANKING NEWS 


Ottley Becomes Chairman 
Atlanta First National 


John K. Ottley, 
president of the First 
National Bank of At- 
lanta, Ga., sinee its 
formation in 1929 by 
a merger of the At- 
lanta and Lowry with 
the Fourth National 
(of which he had been 
president since 1919) 
has been advanced to 
the chairmanship of 
the board of directors 
at the recent annual 


Joun K. OTTLEY 


meeting. 

Mr. Ottley has been a director and a 
member of the advisory council of the 
Atlanta Federal Reserve Bank, president 
of the Atlanta Clearing House Associa- 
tion, a member on the Banking Studies 
Committee and of the Executive Council 
of the American Bankers Association, and 
is one of the best known figures in 
national banking circles. 

At the same meeting, James E. Robin- 
son, former executive vice president of the 
First National, was promoted to the presi- 
dency, and R. Clyde Williams became 
executive vice president, while Samuel J. 
Fuller and Freeman Strickland were ad- 
vanced to vice presidencies. 


Hunter Is Bank Of 
Calif. President 


At the annual meeting of the Bank of 
California N. A., James J. Hunter, 
former vice president and cashier, was 
elevated to the presidency of the insti- 
tution. C. K. McIntosh, former president, 
was advanced to the board chairmanship. 

Mr. Hunter entered the foreign ex- 
change department of the Bank of Cali- 
fornia in December, 1922, was elected as- 
sistant cashier in January, 1924, and nine 
years later became vice president and 
cashier, succeeding the late William R. 
Pentz. His forty years of banking ex- 
perience also had included 13 years with 
the Canadian Bank of Commerce, and 
several years with the Park Union Bank. 
He was born in Ontario, Canada, in 1881. 


First National Of 
St. Louis Elects 


The First National Bank of St. Louis, 
Mo., has announced the election of C. W. 
Gaylord, president of the Gaylord Con- 
tainer Corp., to the bank’s board of di- 
rectors. At the same time, announcement 
was made of the election of two new vice 
presidents: Harvey L. Welch, formerly 
credit department manager, and W. C. 
Collins. Mr. Collins is connected with the 
banks and bankers division, and will be 
particularly interested in the bank’s busi- 
ness in the State of Texas. 
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Promotions At Continental, 


New York 


Mr. Frederick H. Hornby, president of 
The Continental Bank & Trust Company 
of New York, has announced the following 
changes in the elections and appointments 
of officers made at the special annual or- 
ganization meeting of the Board of Di- 
rectors: 

F. Anthony Grien, from _ secretary 
treasurer to vice president and secretary; 
Peter C. Newell, from assistant treasurer 
to treasurer; Celius L. Howard, from as- 
sistant vice president to vice president; 
Harry C. Thompson, from trust officer to 
vice president, and Earl S. MacNeill, from 
assistant trust officer to trust officer. 


New Directors Anglo California 


From the Anglo California National 
Bank of San Francisco comes word that 
Berkley Neustadt and P. E. Hoover, both 
vice presidents, have been added to the 
bank’s board of directors. 


Sanger Heads Manufacturers 
Trust 


In Detroit, the name of ‘‘Sanger’’ is 
almost a synonym for ‘‘banking.’’ Harry 
H. Sanger, newly elected president of the 
Manufacturers National Bank of that 
city, is the third generation of his family 
to earry on the traditions of the banking 
business. Symbolic of this long relation- 
ship there hang in his office three faded, 
worn banknotes, dated 1838 and 1839, 
signed by H. K. Sanger, his grandfather, 
then cashier of the old Bank of Michigan. 

The new president of the Manufacturers 
started his banking career in 1892 with the 
old First National. In 1901 he became 
auditor and assistant cashier of the Com- 
mercial National, later merged with the 
Preston National. Taking part in the or- 
ganization of the National Bank of Com- 
merece in 1907, he became successively its 
vice president, president, and—in 1928— 
chairman of the board. 

In the reorganization following the 
bank moratorium, he became second in 
command under John Ballantyne. Upon 
the latter’s death, Mr. Sanger was the 
logical choice as his successor. 

He has been president of the Michigan 
Bankers Association and is now a director 
of the Reserve City Bankers Association. 

Charles A. Kanter, new senior vice 
president under Mr. Sanger, also traces a 
three-generation banking history in the 
automobile metropolis. In 1853, his grand- 
father founded E. Kanter and Co., a pri- 
vate bank which later became the German- 
American Bank. Mr. Kanter’s own bank- 
ing service includes the German-American 
(which became the First State Bank in 
1917), the Griswold National Bank, and 
the National Bank of Commerce. 

Two new vice presidents appear on the 


Manufacturers’ roster: Charles A. Bartow 
and Joseph F. Verhalle. Mr. Bartow 
started with the Peoples Savings Bank in 
1904, was later connected with the 
Detroit National and the Merchants Na- 
tional, and was elected cashier of the 
Manufacturers National upon its organi- 
zation. 

Mr. Verhalle left a position as comp- 
troller of the Continental Illinois Bank 
of Chicago in 1930 to become comptroller 
of the Detroit Bankers Company. He was 
elected comptroller of the Manufacturers 
at the time it was organized. 


New Directors For 
Manufacturers Of Detroit 


Because of the death of John Ballan- 
tyne and Charles H. Hodges, Sherwin 
Hill, of the law firm of Hill, Hamblen, 
Essery, and Lewis, and Charles A. Kanter, 
senior vice president of the bank, were 
elected as directors to fill their places. 


Kurtz President 
Pennsylvania Company 


At the annual or- 
ganization meeting of 
directors of the 
Pennsylvania Com- 
pany for Insurance 
on Lives and Grant- 
ing Annuities, C. 8. 
Newhall was advanced 
from the presidency 
to the board chair- 
manship of the in- 
stitution. At the same 
time, William Fulton 
Kurtz, formerly ex- 
ecutive vice president, was selected presi- 
dent of the company to succeed Mr. New- 
hall. 

The company has made tremendous ad- 
vances since Mr. Newhall first entered its 
service in October, 1896. 

Mr. Kurtz, a native Philadelphian, is 
the third generation member of a promi- 
nent Philadelphia family to become well- 
known in banking circles of that city. 
A graduate of Harvard University in 
1908, he spent ten years in the banking 
and brokerage business, and was elected 
president of the Colonial Trust Co. in 
1918. Upon a merger of the Colonial 
Trust with the Pennsylvania Co. in 1930, 
he was elected a vice president and di- 
rector of the latter company, and in 1934 
was made executive vice president. 

His civic interest include a directorship 
of the Philadelphia Orchestra Association, 
membership of the board of managers of 
the Franklin Institute of the State of 
Pennsylvania, the finance committee of 
the Pennsylvania Museum of Art, and the 
board of trustees of the Church Farm 
School. As a director of the Association 
of Reserve City Bankers, he takes an 
active part in national banking matters. 
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101 
102 
103 
104 


Please have sent us buying informa- a 


Accounting Machines 
Accrual Accounting and Audit 
Control 

Adding Machines 
Addressing Machines 

“After Hour’’ Depositories 
Air Conditioning Equipment 
Alarms, Bank Vault 
Architects and Builders 
Bandit Resisting Enclosures 
Bank Directories 

Banking by Mail Envelopes 
Banking Textbooks 

Bronze and Brass Signs 
Burglar Alarms 

Calculating Machines 
Calendars 

Central Files 

Changeable Signs 

Check Books 

Check Book Covers 

Check Cancelling Perforators 
Check Certifiers 

Check Dispensers 

Check Endorsers 

Check Files 

Check Protectors 

Check Signers 

Check Sorting Trays 
Christmas Savings 

Clocks 

Clocks, Advertising 

Coin Bags 

Coin Boxes 

Coin Changers 

Coin Clocks 

Coin Counting Machines 
Coin Envelopes 

Coin Sorting and Counting Machines 
Coin Trays 

Coin Wrappers 
Copyholders 

Counter Cash Protectors 
Coupon Books 

Coupon Envelopes 
Currency Boxes 

Currency Envelopes 
Currency Straps 

Dating Machines 

Daylight Hold-Up Equipment 
Deposit Ticket Files 

Desk Lamps 

Dictating Machines 
Duplicators 

Electric Signs 

Forms 

Forms, Continuous 
Furniture 

Glass Signs 

Globes 

Industrial Engineers 

Ink 

Ink in Powdered Form 
Interest Calculators 
Interest Computing Machines 
Lamps, Adding, Posting Machine 
Loose Leaf Binders 

Maps 

Night Depositories 

Night Depository Bags 
Numbering Machines 

Paper 

Pass Books 

Pay Roll Envelopes 

Pencils 

Personal Loan Systems 
Photographic Bank Systems 
Posture Chairs 

Proof Machines 

Rubber Stamps 

Safes, Fire and Burglar Proof 
Safe Deposit Boxes 

Safety Paper 

Sandurns 

Savings Banks, Home and Pocket 
Seal 


als 
Seals, Coin Bag 
Seals, Corporation, Notary, etc. 
Statistical Service 
Storage Files 
Supplies, Bank and Office 
Table and Floor Lamps 
Tear Gas 
Telautographs—for Teller-Bookkeeper 
Communication 
Time and Delayed Time Locks 
Travelers Checks 
Typewriters, Standard and Noiseless 
Vaults 
Vault Alarms 
Vault Equipment 
Vault Ventilators 
Venetian Blinds 
Visible Records 
Window and Lobby Displays 


George Bushnell Joins Staff ot 
American National In Chicago 


George D. Bush- 
nell, recently an offi- 
eer of the National 
Builders Bank of 
Chicago, has joined 
the staff of the 
American National 
Bank and Trust Co. 
of Chicago, and will 
be engaged in the 
work of new business 
and correspondent 

Geo. D. BusHNELL bank services. 

Mr. Bushnell has 
been associated with Chicago banking for 
18 years, and has been a teacher in the 
Chicago Chapter of the American Institute 
of Banking for 15 years. During this 
time, he has worked on a number of edu- 
cational projects for the American 
Bankers Association, the most recent one 
of which is the writing of the textbook 
‘*Bank Organization and Operation’’, 
which is now used throughout the United 
States as the offigial textbook in A. I. B. 
Chapters. 





McLueas Advanced 
To Chairman 


Walter S. McLucas, formerly president 
of the National Bank of Detroit since its 
organization in 1933, has been elected 
chairman of the board of directors, with 
the by-laws changed to make the chair 
man the chief executive of the bank. 

Charles T. Fisher, Jr., former manager 
of the Detroit office of the Reconstruction 
Finance Corporation, director of that cor- 
poration in Washington, and more re- 
cently State Banking Commissioner for 
Michigan, was elected president and a 
director. 


Chicago Clearing House 
Elects Smith 


Solomon A. Smith, president of the 
Northern Trust Co. of Chicago, has been 
elected chairman of the Chicago Clearing 
House Committee, succeeding Howard W. 
Fenton, president and chairman of the 
executive committee of the Harris Trust 
and Savings Bank of Chicago. Philip R. 
Clarke, president of the City National 
Bank and Trust Co. of the same city, 
was selected as vice chairman of the com- 
mittee, and Wm. C. Cummings, president 
of the Drovers Trust and Savings Bank, 
was reelected president of the Clearing 
House Association. 


Kriebel Honored 


At the annual dinner of the Cashiers 
Association of Philadelphia in January, 
William F. Kriebel, vice president and 
eashier of the Pennsylvania Co. for In- 
surances on Lives and Granting Annuities, 
was elected vice president of the organi- 
zation, which includes all classes of busi- 
ness as well as banking. 
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Coolidge Heads United Fruit 


JT. Jefferson Coolidge, vice president of 
the First National Bank of Boston, and 
chairman of the board of the Old Colony 
Trust Co. of the same city, has been 
elected chairman of the board of United 
Fruit Co. 

It will be recalled that Mr. Coolidge 
resigned all of his business and financial 
connections in March, 1934, to serve in 
Washington as special assistant in charge 
of government issue flotations. He re- 
signed his government post in January, 
1936. Among his many civic responsi- 
bilities are included the American Red 
Cross, of which he has been treasurer for 
the past three years, and the Museum of 
Fine Arts in Boston, of which he is presi- 
dent. 


New Directors For 


Philadelphia National 


At the annual election meeting, two 
new directors were added to the board 
of the Philadelphia National Bank: John 
O. Platt, vice president of the Insurance 
Co. of North America, and J. F. Macklin, 
president of J. H. Weaver and Co. These 
additions bring the board membership up 
to 25. 


Northwestern National 
Promotes Three 


In the trust department of the North- 
western National Bank and Trust Co. of 
Minneapolis, Minn., Clarence E. Drake 
and Maurice K. Mark have been promoted 
from assistant vice presidents and trust 
officers to vice presidents and trust officers. 
At the same time, Grant W. Anderson 
was advanced from assistant vice presi- 
dent to vice president in the commercial 
department. 


Parris On C. & S. Board 


Larkin H. Parris, vice president and 
general trust officer of the Citizens and 
Southern National Bank of Atlanta, Ga., 
who is considered by many to be oue of 
the most competent trust men in the 
South, has recently been elected to the 
board of directors of his institution. 


Promotions At City National 
Of Chicago 


At the annual meet- 
ing of the directors 
of the City National 
Bank and Trust Com- 
pany of Chicago, G. 
J. Chartier was pro- 
moted from assistant 
vice president to vice 
president; L. B. Me- 
Mahon from cashier 

, to vice president in 
charge of operations; 
Frank R. Curda from 
assistant vice presi- 

dent to cashier; L. K. Billings to assistant 
vice president; and P. R. Abrams to as- 





FRANK R. CurRDA 





sistant trust officer. 

Mr. Curda is well-known nationally as 
the present head of the American Insti- 
tute of Banking. He is also well-known 
among bankers because of his service in 
the banks and bankers division of the 
City National Bank. = 


Fishburn Promoted 


"The Bank of America N. T. and 8. A. 
has announced the promotion of J. E. 
Fishburn, Jr. to a vice presidency, and 
his transference to the institution’s Sea- 
board office. 


Additional News Items 
On Page 198 





Satisfied 


Customers 


are your 


Best SALESMEN 


LIKEWISE, banker subscribers are our best 
salesmen—3161 at the last count. 


Says Mr. S. W. Fowler of the Iowa-Des 
Moines National Bank and Trust Company: 


“Tt may be of interest to you to know that we 
consider the Chicago Journal of Commerce of 
such importance that we have at this time five 


subscriptions. 


“Tt is necessary in our daily routine of business 
that we have accurate quotations and in the last 
few years we have rapidly developed our munici- 
pal bond department. Consequently, we are very 
much interested in your comments and reports 
on the various municipal bond sales held over 
the United States. Also, in the banking business 
it is necessary for us to keep in touch with devel- 


Ee 


opments in Washington, and we have found the 
Chicago Journal of Commerce covers the actions 
of Congress and other government agencies in a 
concise manner. We also find very useful the issue 
of your paper which we received shortly after the 


Continental Illinois Elects 


Promotions at Continental Illinois Na- 


Vv 


tional Bank and Trust Company of Chi- 
cago have been announced as follows: E. 
F. Reiter, a second vice president, was 
elected a vice president; H. R. Platt, Jr., 
an assistant cashier, was elected a second 
vice president; L. H. Hammerstrom, an 
assistant cashier, was elected auditor; 
Paul M. Carrick was elected an assistant 
cashier; B. J. Maiworm was elected an 
assistant cashier; Cecil Bronston was 
elected an assistant secretary; Roy W. 
Swezey was elected an assistant secretary; 
and E. B. Stofft, an assistant secretary, 
was elected an assistant secretary and 
trust officer. 
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first of January, which contains the various mar- 
kets as of December 31st. This is a great help to 
us in analyzing securities for tax purposes.” 


We invite you to see for yourself the advantages offered in the Chicago 
Journal of Commerce. Write us today for three consecutive issues. They 


will be sent you without charge. 


Chicago Journal of Commerce 


= AND LA SALLE STREET JOURNAL — 
12 East Grand Avenue, Chicago 
“The daily business and financial newspaper of the Central West” 
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TRADITIONALLY 
A BANKERS’ BANK 


Ture Cuase Nationa. Bank 1S traditionally a 
bankers’ bank. 


From inception, one of its guiding policies has been 
the development of correspondent banking rela- 
tions. For years it has served thousands of the 
country’s leading banks. 


The Chase is outstanding because of 


—the efhicient way.in which it handles the routine 


daily transactions of its correspondents. 


—the friendly cooperative spirit of its official staff 
and its knowledge of credit, business and financial 


conditions in every section of the country. 


—its value in many matters where its size, prestige 


and connections are important to correspondents. 


THE 


CHASE NATIONAL BANK 


OF THE CITY OF NEW YORK 


Member Federal Deposit Insurance Corporation 
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REVISIONS IN THE BANK SYSTEM 


Changes since Rand M¢Nally Bankers Directory, Final 1937 Edition 





NEW INSTITUTIONS 


Banks not previously reported indicated by a * 





BO MI ixdibdtsnersddaccehcedestaenres National 9; State 39; Private 3; Other Banking Institutions 1.......... Total 48 
IID 60s 650 dU aKa eMaRGRwaeaoee eens National 48; State 50;.......... Other Banking Institutions 1. .....cse- Total 99 
NE BID hia 6 Khe ss acedanciec megenneweeuaan eM, Diedans x ccndccceasadtacdsccscantacaasds iieccccescen Total 1 
BANKS REPORTED DISCONTINUED 
Through Liquidation. .............cccccscee National 5; State 75; Private 11; Other Banking Institutions 6......... Total 97 
Through Merger or Consolidation............ Feateend BBs I BRS PTOI Sg sn. dd ov iccddd Ske wicadcndcecsiesdanss .--Total 31 
Through Absorption, etc....... Nigeahacuesees National 12; State 39;......... ebb hist duccdevincieqanndvisswecetedeass Total 51 
EN CII 6 6k hc dsce sean eorecans SO ee Be rer. Total 13 
Total Discontinued «........ccccccccces National 35; State 138; Private 13; Other Banking Institutions 6......... Total 192 
BRANCHES REPORTED DISCONTINUED 
EG EA ys oo 5065s hc ccceaceseesetis a Le eer rorrrr TT ry Pp eae iid ade edenceudesawakans .- Total 22 
TE SN ONE 6o.k.n kes 55csdaawnceseeueuaaces (i Dace scesadcciaadbanwindsacasendcussacxacdsereueee Total 2 
UY COIN Bis 60's 60085005560) 0ka eee eee ees > ERS a mere ry ee ee Pm ee yen Total 12 
FORE III oo. 5665.4 60 05h80' 93456 FR Fy I ON so kh cenesciekesduscians he veekece dwn deve eens Total 36 
CHANGES IN TITLES AND/OR LOCATIONS 
Pee GUNN Wises sacaccdvesteucenaaeseewen National 5; State 15;........... budvsewedé wesicaeccaseatiensensaneeel Total 20 
NED back sevctosaccs ccaneens ceeanaeas Wee BRS TN Baik i ik ok ce bens dcacdiadasedéaceces sana edaebins Total 12 
ALABAMA Phoenix, Branch of Phoenix..... 91-54 Manila 
Carbon Hill (T. A. Anderson, Manager. Succeeded Farmers Bank & 


Bank of Carbon Hill........ .~--61-564 
(J. C. Shepherd, President, 
Chambers, Cashier. Opened November 
11, 1937) 
Collinsville 
First National Bank............ 61-234 
(Assets purchased and deposit —— 
assumed by Tennessee Valley Bank, 
Decatur, August, 25, 1937 which bank 
now operates a branch at Collinsville) 
Collinsville 
Tennessee Valley Bank, Cottinay se 


Branch of Decatur............. 61 
(Chas. C. Hall, Manager. Opened Aug. 
25, 1937) 

Elba 

*Elba Exchange Bank........... 61-565 


(Capital $25,000. J. F. Brunson, Presi- 
dent, T. B. Bryan, Cashier. Open Jan- 
uary 15, 1938.) 
Town Creek 
Tennessee Valley Bank, Branch of 
DOCRtUP .ccccccccscececcccccccse 61-361 
(Discontinued ‘August 25, 1937. Busi- 


ness consolidated with Courtland 
Branch) 

ARIZONA 
Morenci 
Valley National Bank, Branch of 
Dg.) GPR PETETT TTC TUT Ter 91-166 


(F. A. Stewart, Assistant Manager. To 
open January 17, 1938) 
Phoenix 


First National Bank of Arizona, 
PROOMIZ .cccccccccssccccccccccece 91-1 
(Capital $550, 600, Serolus and Un- 


divided Profits $905,000 H. J. Coerver, 
President, J. H. Calvert, Cashier. Con- 
solidation of First National Bank of 
Arizona at Phoenix and Phoenix Na- 
tional Bank. Effective November 1, 
1937) 

Phoenix 
First National Bank of Arizona at 
PROOMIZ .cccccccscccccceccsccccess 91-1 
(Consolidated with Phoenix National 
Bank under title of First National 
Bank of Arizona, Phoenix, November 
1, 1937) 

Phoenix 
First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix, First Phoenix Branch...91-3 

Phoenix 
Phoenix National Bank .......... 91-3 
(Consolidated with First National 
Bank of Arizona at Phoenix under 
title of First National Bank of Ari- 
zona, Phoenix, November 1, 1937) 

Springerville 
Valley National Bank, 
EINE 6. 6.6.0. 00 5990080600 60066005 9 
(Discontinued December 15, 1937) 


Tempe 
National Bank 


First 
March, 1938 


Branch of 
1-165 


of Arizona, 


Phoenix National Bank, Branch of 
Phoenix, November 1, 1937) 
Tempe 

Phoenix National Bank, Branch of 
PROGRES. 6666 osaceecdncacdsdsenas 
(Succeeded by First National Bank of 
Arizona, Phoenix, Branch of Phoenix, 
November 1, 1937) 


Yuma 
First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix, Yuma Branch ......... 91-156 


(R. T. Edwards, Manager. Opened De- 
cember 18, 1937) 


Yuma 
Miners & Merchants Bank, Branch of 
SD ant hccde o0d4dasdauaeunae 91-156 


(Sold to First National Bank of Ari- 
zona, Phoenix, December 16, 1937, 
which bank now operates a branch at 
Yuma) 


ARKANSAS 
Caraway 
The Caraway Exchange (Cooperative 
DOMED occncvesdecucdnensscacenal 
(Discontinued December 13, 1937) 
Caraway 
Monette State Bank, Tellers Window of 
BROUIIEED occccdhedacncaseceeencene 81-740 


(Claude Finch, Manager. Opened De- 
cember 13, 1937) 

Decatur 

Bank Of Decatur... cccccceccess 81-325 


(Placed in hands of Banking Commis- 
sioner for liquidation January 19, 
1938.) 

Gillett 
Citineme Bam .cccccccesccscscse 81-657 
(Closed for voluntary liquidation De- 
cember 15, 1937) 

Gillett 
DeWitt Bank & Trust Co., Tellers Win- 
Gow Of DeWitt .cccccccccsecsccccccces 
(Chester C. Love, Manager. Opened De- 
cember 16, 1937) 

Hermitage 
Bradley County Bank..........81-359 
(Went —_ voluntary liquidation Sep- 
tember 8, 7) 

Hermitage 
Merchants 4, Planters Bank, Tellers 
Window of Warren .....sseesseeeees 
(Carl Thompson, Manager. Opened 
September 9, 1937) 

Lake Village 
Bank of Lake Village........... 81-598 

$50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$12,000. B. C. Clark, President, B. T. 
Cashion, Cashier. Opened November 1, 
1937. Conversion of First National 
Bank in Lake Village) 

Lake Village 
First National Bank in Lake Vinege 
(Converted to Bank of Lake Village, 
November 1, 1937) 


Trust Compan 
Manila a of Blytheville.....81- 736 


(Riley B. Jones, Asst. Cashier. Opened 
August 24, 1937) 

McRae 

a Pre rey 81-565 
(Voluntary liquidation January 25, 
1938.) 

Monette 


ow Banking Co., (Cocpeaets 


eee eee eee eee ee eee eee eee 


ank) 
(Began liquidating December 13, 1937) 


Ozark 
Bank of Mulberry, Ozark Exchange.. 
(Discontinued July 3, 1937) 

Plumerville 
Bank of Plumerville ........... 81-422 
(Went into voluntary ' liquidation 
August 31, 1937) 

Swifton 
Se OF DWUNND 6 cncicncecesces 81-444 
‘Sin for liquidation November 20, 

Tyronza 
Marked Tree Bank, Tellers pecheapipioy of 
WERE THOS cc cccccccsceseceseessnsas 
(Closed December 24, 1937)" 

Wilmot 
Wilmot State Bank ............ 81-738 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus “$6, 000. W. 
N. Wilhite, President, W. B. Davis, 


Cashier. Opened November 10, 1937) 
CALIFORNIA 
Berkeley 
Bank of America, Solano Avenue 
BrameR ccccccccscccoscses «+++ -90-1256 


(Became a branch of Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., Octo- 
ber 11, 1937) 

Berkeley 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Solano Avenue Branch 
(Opened October “ii, 1937. Succeeded 
Bank of America, Solano Avenue 
Branch) 

Davis 
Bank of America, Davis iT] 
(Became a branch of Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., Octo- 
ber 11, 1937) 

Davis 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Davis Branch. .90-1351 
(Opened October 11, 1937. Succeeded 

| of America, Davis Branch) 
jure 
Bank of America, Humboldt County 
TIER cccscccvcseens ceceege scene 
(Became a branch of Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., Octo- 
ber 11, 1937) 

Eureka 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Humboldt County 
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BPRMGR  ccnccncscoseceecsccceges - 
(Opened October 11, 1937. Succeeded 
Bank of America, Humboldt County 


Branch) 

Highland 
Bank of America National Trust & Sav- 
ings Assn., Highland Branch..... 90-607 


(V. A. Smith, Manager. Opened Decem- 
ber 4, 1937) 

Highland 
First Bank of Highland......... 90-607 
(Taken over by Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., San 
Francisco, December 4, 1937, which 
bank now operates a branch in High- 
land) 

Hollywood 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Laurel-Sunset Branch 


Misia thas bbe es S68 S40ba.5 eS OR 90-1388 
(H. W. Gresham, Manager. Opened 
August 23, 1937) 

Hynes 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., se Branch. ..90-612 


(Opened October 9 

son, Manager) 
Hynes 

First National Bank............ 90-612 

(Taken over by Bank of America 

National Trust & Savings Assn., San 


, 1987. GA. Thomp- 


Francisco, October 9, 1937, which 
bank now operates a branch at 
Hynes) 
Kerman 


Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Kerman eg 90-1391 


(Opened October 25, 1937. E. N. John- 
son, Manager) 

Napa 
Bank of America, Napa County ——-? 


(Became a branch of Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., Octo- 
ber 11, 1937) 

Napa 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Napa County Branch 
(Opened October 11, 1937. Succeeded 
Bank of America, Napa County 
Branch) 

Newport Beach 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., racenicepel Beach prench 


(Cc. F. Watts, Manager. Opened Octo- 
ber 4, 1937) 

Oakland 
The Bank of Commerce........ 90-1895 
(Capital $1,000,000. A. S. Weaver, 
President, C. W. Ebnother, Cashier. 
To open October 6, 1937) 

Oakland 
Comtral Bank ..cccccccccvccsccces 90-9 


(Change in title of Bank of America, 
San Francisco, effective October 23, 
1937, which bank at the same time 
moved to Oakland and purchased the 
then existing Central Bank of Oakland 
and branches. . EF. Wente, Presi- 
dent, D. W. Henderson, Cashier) 


Oakland 
Central Bank of Oakland......... 90-9 
(Purchased by the Central Bank, Oak- 
land, the former Bank of America, 
San Francisco, which moved and 
changed title on October 23, 1937) 
Ocean Park 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Ocean Park Branch 


ers oh eos es dinbin a whines owns 90-1076 
(Opened October 18, 1937. J. B. To- 
berty, Manager) 

Petaluma 
Bank of America, Sonoma County 
MOL con 00s 000 esse senbeeees 90-218 


(Became a branch of Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., Octo- 
ber 11, 1937) 
Petaluma 

Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Sonoma County ac 
(Opened October 11, 1937. Succeeded 
Bank of America, Sonoma County 


Branch) 

San Francisco 

*American Trust Company, eT 
EE NED. 6. u:c0n son abeenneos 1-154 


(Discontinued January 22, 1938:) 

San Francisco 
Bank of America ......scccces 11-178 
(Moved and changed title to Central 
Bank, Oakland, October 23. 1937, which 
bank purchased the Central Bank of 
Oakland, Oakland) 

San Francisco 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Vallejo-Polk =e 
(J. W. Lambert, Asst. Cashier. Opened 
August 30, 1937) 

Sebastopol 

Bank of America, Sebastopol Branch 
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eee eee ee eee eee ee eee eeeeee 


(Became a branch of Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., Octo- 
ber 11, 1937) 

Sebastopol 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Sebastopol _—- 
(Opened October 11, 1937. Succeeded 
Bank of America, Sebastopol Branch) 

Sonora 
Bank of America, Sonora Branch 
PREP PS re er er re Pe ee 90-765 
(Became a branch of Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., Octo- 
ber 11, 1937) 

Sonora 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Sonora Branch. .90-765 
(Opened October 11, 1937. Succeeded 
Bank of America, Sonora Branch) 


Yuba City 
Bank of America, Sutter County 
MNO o.ke5s80ns.0sendennseeaeed 90-748 


(Became a branch of Bank of America 
National Trust & Savings Assn., Octo- 
ber 11, 1937) 

Yuba City 
Bank of America National Trust & 
Savings Assn., Sutter County Branch 


Reh mis eG be ee ae de ae 90-748 
(Opened October 11, 1937. Succeeded 
Bank of America, Sutter County 
Branch) 
COLORADO 
Alma 
Pe Oe DOOM. csscacectucandnas 82-207 


(Deposit liability and a like amount 
of assets were assumed by the Bank 


of Fairplay, Fairplay, October 26, 
1937) 

Fairplay 
Bank Of WAPOA 6 cccc0s cesses 82-243 


(Capital $10,000, Surplus $30,000. J. S. 

Singleton, President, E. S. Rehbock, 

Cashier. Consolidation of Bank of 

Alma, Alma and Rank of Fairplay. Ef- 
—" October 9, 1937) 

ifle 


The First National Bank in Pe r+ 
(Change in’ title of Rifie National 
—" Effective September 1, 1937) 
r) 
Rifle National Bank............. 82-456 


(Changed title to The First National 
Bank in Rifle, September 1, 1937) 


CONNECTICUT 


East Hampton 
Hartford-Connecticut Trust Co., East 
SEER TOPRIOR.:. o <:0:0.0400:6606865 51-345 
(Adolph C. Holland, Assistant Treasurer 
in charge. To open January 17, 1938) 


FLORIDA 


Avon Park 
The Barnett Bank of Avon Park.63-501 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$35,000. W. T. Coates, President, S. F. 
Longbottom, Cashier. Opened December 
1, 1937. Conversion of Barnett National 
Bank) 

Avon Park 
Barnett National Bank.......... 63-501 
(Converted to The Barnett Bank of 
Avon Park, December 1, 1937) 

Bunnell 
| EERE TCC eT 63-534 
{Capital $25,000, Surplus $5,000. E. H. 
Ashcraft, President, Charles R. Creal, 
Cashier. To open in January 1938) 

DeLand 
Morris Plan Co. of Orlando, Branch of 
Orlando 
‘cB. 
1, 1937 

West Palm Beach 
Central Farmers Trust Company...... 
(Placed in voluntary liquidation De- 
cember 31, 1937 by action of stock- 
holders and directors) 


_— Manager. Opened March 


GEORGIA 


Carnesville 
Citizens Exchange Bank coyevere) 
(Capital $5,000. J. F. Colbert, owner. 
Opened September 1, 1937) 

Leesburg 
The Citizens Bank (Private bank—not 
SROOTROTRIOE  oooc cccscccsssceas 64-1186 
(Capital $750. H. B. Stovall, President, 
Julia Nelle Horne, Cashier. Opened De- 
cember 8, 1937) 


Ludowici 

Long Banking Company, private 
SE err Peer ee Tere 64-1185 
(Opened November 1, 1937. J. Bruce 
Daniel. Cashier) 

Meansville 

*Bank of Meansville............ 64-754 








(Approved for voluntary liquidation 
January 3, 1938. Deposit liabilities 
taken over by Bank of Zebulon, Ze- 
bulon) 


Ray City 
*Peoples Bank, Private........ 64-1138 
(Closed January 8, 1938) 
IDAHO 
Wallace 
The Idaho First National Bank of 
Boise, Wallace Branch........... 92-56 


(Cc. L. Moss, Manager. 
ber 13, 1937) 
Wallace 

Wallace Bank & Trust Company. .92-56 
(Acquired by The Idaho First National 
Bank of Boise, Boise, December 11, 1937 
which bank now operates a branch at 
Wallace) 


Opened Decem- 


ILLINOIS 
Albany 
*Aibany State Bank. <cccccecece 70-1015 
(In process of voluntary liquidation, 


effective February 14, 1938) 

Altona 
Altona National Bank ........ 70-1958 
(Voluntary liquidation July 21, 1937. 
Deposit liability assumed by First 
Galesburg National Bank & Trust 
Company, Galesburg) 

Capron 
CRmCOm TAR oo oc cs006ts0s06s Ke 70-1205 


(Discontinued. Reported December 7, 
1937) 


Cobden 

Pivet Btnte BOM 2c ccccsccccess 70-1762 
(Liquidated through First National 
Bank, November 24, 1937) 

Dubois 

Du Bois State Bank........... 70-1264 
(Voluntary liquidation August 23, 
1937) 

Fithian 

*Farmers State Bank.......... 70-1967 
(In voluntary liquidation December 
20, 1937) 


Highland Park 
The eee National Bank of Highland 
POP cccsccencccsecesecesccoceee 0-439 
(Capital $200 000, Surplus and Profits 
$115,000. J. M. Appel, President, C. F. 
Grant, Cashier. Opened October » 
1937. Conversion of Highland Park 
State Bank) 

Highland Park 
Highland Park State Bank..... 70-439 


(Converted to The First National 
Bank of Highland Park, October 1, 
1937) 

Junction 
First State Baek .ccccccsccece 70-1385 


(Entered voluntary liquidation July 
26, 1937) 

Maquon 
Maquon State Bank............ 70-1064 
—— Reported December 7, 


Marion , 
The Bank of Marion ............ 70-320 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$12,500. Edward Longbons, President 
J. C. Keltner, Cashier. Opened Decem- 
ber 15, 1937) 


Matteson 
Drees WIRES TRAE cccscscrcuccs 70-1444 
(Went into voluntary liquidation 
October 28, 1937 paying off all de- 
positors) 
Mundelein 
First National Bank of Mundelein 
PP EEOC OTTO rere Oe 70-1555 
(Capital: Common $10,000, Preferred 
$40,000, Surplus $10,000. Joseph P. 


O’Hern, President, R. J. Dwyer, Cash- 
fer. Opened October 18, 1937. Pur- 
chased assets and agreed to pay 
liabilities of the State Bank of Mun- 
delein) 

Mundelein 
State Bank of Mundelein...... 70-1555 
(Assets purchased and liabilities as- 


sumed by First National Bank of 
Mundelein, October 18, 1937) 

Roanoke 
Roanoke State Bank .......... 70-1805 


(Closed for examination and adjust- 
ment September 8, 1937. May reopen) 


Shumway 

Citizens State Bank............ 70-1117 
on liquidation August 23, 
Sprinefield 


The First National Bank of Soringaets 
(Capital $500,000, Surplus and Profits 
$593,336. Pascal E. Hatch, President, 
F. H. Luers, Cashier. Consolidation of 
The First National Bank and First 
State Trust & Savings Bank, effective 
December 22, 1937) 

Springfield 
First State Trust & Savings Bank 70-29 
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(Consolidated with First National 
Bank, December 22, 1937, under title of 
The First National Bank ‘of Springfield) 

West Point 
State Bank of West Point...... 70-1661 


(In process of liquidation. Reported 
January 10, 1938) 

Wyanet 
Bank of Wyanet .......csceceees 70-916 
(In liquidation since November 16, 
1937) 

INDIANA 

Argos 
State Exchange Bank, Branch of Cul- 
WEP occgcctnccseaseeuraneusséeae 71-1279 


(Succeeded by The State Exchange 
Bank, Branch of Culver, December 6, 
1937) 


Argos 
The State Exchange Bank, Branch of 
CONE: 006630 4aenekeanabienedce 71-1279 
(Miss Zita A. Boggs, Manager. Opened 
December 6, 1937. Succeeded State Ex- 
change Bank, Branch of Culver) 
Bainbridge 


Citizens Bank (Private bank)..71-1252 
(In process of voluntary liquidation. 
Reported December 28, 1937) 

Buck Creek 
Buck Creek Bank (Private)....71-1140 
‘Voluntary liquidation August 20, 
1937) 

Cambridge City 
Peoples State Bank............. 71-736 


(Capital $25,000, Surplus $6,000. Harry 
Bachmann, President, C. V. Pitman, 
Cashier. Merger of Washington Town- 
ship Bank, Milton and Northern Wayne 
Bank, Economy, effective December 6, 


1937) 

Colfax 
Colfax Bank (Private) ......... 71-714 
(Entered voluntary liquidation Sep- 
tember 7, 1937. To be closed by 
October 1, 1937) 

Culver 
State Exchange Bank ........... 71-720 


(Charter expired December 6, 1937. As- 
sets purchased and liabilities assumed 
by new The State Exchange Bank) 
Culver 
The State Exchange Bank ...... 71-720 
(Capital $60,000, Surplus and Profits 
$123,000. S. C. Shilling, President, W. O. 
Osborn, Cashier. Opened December 6, 
1937. Purchased assets and assumed 
liabilities of the State Exchange Bank) 
Economy 
Northern Wayne Bank.......... 71-736 
(This bank and Washington Township 
Bank, Milton, merged with Peoples 
State Bank, Cambridge City, December 
6, 1937) 
Edwardsport 
Edwardsport Bank ............. 71-737 
(Merged with Security Bank & Trust 
Company, Vincennes, January 3, 1938, 
which bank now operates a branch at 
Edwardsport) 


Edwardsport 
Security Bank & Trust Co., Edwards- 
port Branch of Vincennes ....... 71-737 


(R. O. Beebe, Manager. 
uary 3, 1938) 
Jeffersonville 
Clark County State Bank........ 71-187 
(Charter expired. Assets purchased 
and liabilities assumed by The Clark 
County State Bank, November 7, 1937) 
Jeffersonville 
The Clark County State Bank... .71-187 
(Capital $140,000, Capital Notes $100,- 
000, Surplus and Profits $137,000. John 
B. Funk, President, E. E. Long, Cashier. 


Opened Jan- 


Opened November 7, 1937. Succeeded 
Clark County State Bank) 

Linden 

*Linden State Bank............. 71-811 
(Capital Notes & Debentures $33,300, 
Profits $4,350. Thomas Wilkins,, 


President, J. E. Hopewell, Cashier. 
Opened December 6, 1937. New bank 
organized to purchase assets and as- 
sume liabilities of old Linden State 
Bank whose charter expired) 
Milton 

Washington Township Bank...71-1186 
(This bank and Northern Wayne Bank, 
Economy, merged with Peoples State 
Bank, Cambridge City, December 6, 


1937) 

Plainville 
Farmers Bank (Private)........ 71-888 
(Converted to Farmers State Bank, 
November 15, 1937) 

Plainville 
Farmers State Bank............- 71-888 


(Capital $25,000, Profits $2,000. Emery 
S. Harstine, President, W. Lyle Wits- 
man, Cashier. Opened November 15, 
1937. Conversion of Farmers Bank) 
Union City 
Commercial Bank & Trust Company 


March, 1938 





(Closed November 4, 1937 and went 
into liquidation) 
Vincennes 
CHORIN TIGRE Cis cc occ ec cccceses 71-156 
(In voluntary liquidation. Liquid as- 
sets taken over by Security Bank & 
Trust Company, January 3, 1938) 
Vincennes 
Security Bank & Trust Co...... 71-156 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus $25,000. R. A. 
McKinley, President, E. C. Theobald, 
Secretary. Opened January 3, 1938) 


West College Corner (College Corner 
Ohio, P. O. aa 
Farmers State Bank............. 56-857 


(Charter expired October 5, 1937. As- 
sets purchased and liabilities assumed 
by The Farmers State Bank) 

West College Corner (College Corner, 
Ohio, P. O.) 
The Farmers State Bank........ 56-857 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$62,000. W. F. Ardery, President, J. D. 
Pults, Cashier. Opened October 25, 1937 
under new charter. Purchased assets 
and assumed liabilities of Farmers 
State Bank) 


IOWA 

Burlington 
First National Bank in Burlington 
PTO CC TT CULT 72-2151 
(Closed October 20, 1937) 

Burlington 
National Bank of Burlington. .72-2151 
(Capital $200,000, Surplus $40,000. 
John H. Witte, President, Mortimer 
Goodwin, Cashier. Opened November 
8, 1937. Taking over assets of First 
National Bank in Burlington which 
closed October 20, 1937) 

Diagonal 
First National Bank............ 72-1286 


(Converted to First State Bank, No- 
vember 23, 1937) 

Diagonal 
Dare CORN TGs pi ecccneccacs 72-1286 
(Capital $30,000, Surplus and Profits 
$6,000. M. I. Roberts, President, H. O. 
Sanderson, Cashier. Opened November 
23, 1937. Conversion of First National 
Bank) 

Grand River 
Decatur County State Bank, Office of 
BOGE a vce cecinsaesocecdastacesscesossee 


(Stephen Radnich, in charge. Opened 
January 3, 1938) ‘ 

{mogene 
Bank of Imogene, Private..... 72-1817 


(Closed September 10, 1937, on account 
of death of owner. Reported Septem- 
ber 20, 1937) 

Imogene 

*First National Bank.......... 72-1381 
(In process of voluntary liquidation 
January 11, 1938) 

Imogene 

*Malvern Trust & Savings Bank, Office 
OE TREVOR, o cccctcescccecenseseneeces 
(W. H. Drake, Manager. To open on 
or before February 15, 1938) 

Lamont 
Farmers State Savings Bank, Office of 
arr eee eee 
(Opened November 1, 1937. E. C. Hes- 
ner, Manager) 

La Porte City 
La Porte City State Bank...... 72-2182 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$6,000. J. J. Maloney, President, A. J. 
Baschnagel, Cashier. Opened Septem- 
ber 7, 1937) 

La Porte City 
Waterloo Savings Bank, Office of 
Waterloo cccccccecccessce 
(Closed September 4, 1937) 

Latimer 
Hampton State Bank, Latimer Office 
Of Hampton ..ccccccccccccccccce 
(Paul H. Borcherding, Manager. Opened 


August 24, 1937) 
Latimer 
State Bank of Latimer......... 72-1409 


(Taken over by Hampton State Bank, 

Hampton, August 23, 1937, which bank 

now operates an office at Latimer) 
Maurice 

ae ae State Bank, Office of 

Orange City cccccccccccsce 

(Opened September 23, 1937) 
Maurice 

Sioux County ee Bank, Office of 

Orange City . 


eee eee eee en eeee 


(Purchased by Northwestern ‘State 
Bank, Orange City, September 23, 1937, 
which bank now operates an office in 
Maurice) 
Mystic 

Iowa Trust & Savings Bank, Office of 
CemGOPVEN®  c.cccccvccccescceceveseness 
(Closed October 23. Office certificate 
cancelled October 27, 1937) 


Orange City 
Sioux County Savings Bank... 


. 72-1454 
(Purchased by Northwestern State 
Bank, September 23, 1937) 

Oxtord Junction 
Citizens State Bank, Office of Wyo- 
ming 
(Vv. aot Ronserem Manager. 


Opened 

September 1, 1937) 

Shannon City 
First State Bank, Office of Diagenal. 
(Opened November 24, 1937. A. R. San- 
derson, Manager) 

Storm Lake 
Commercial Trust & Savings Rese 
(Sold to The Commercial Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank, October 23, 1937) 

Storm Lake 
The Commercial Trust & Savings ~—_ 


(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Pronts 
$25,000. Albert Tymeson, President, 
J. L. Deland, Cashier. Opened October 
23,1937. Purchased Commercial Trust 
& Savings Bank) 


KANSAS 


Copeland 
Copeland State Bank ......... 83-1177 
(In liquidation. This bank, the Satanta 
State Bank, Satanta and Santa Fe 
State Bank, Sublette, have been suc- 
ceeded by The Haskell County State 


Bank, Sublette, October 18, 1937) 
Corwin 
*Corwin State Bank............ 83-789 


(Merged with Waldron State Bank, 
Waldron, January 13, 1938) 
Galena 
eer ee ee 83-116 
(Taken over by and succeeded by Citi- 
zens State Bank of Galena, December 4, 
1937) 
Galena 
Citizens State Bank of Galena...83-116 
(Capital $30,000, Surplus and Profits 
$6,000. A. B. Poteet, President, Thos. O. 
Moeller, Cashier. Opened December 4, 
1937. Succeeded Citizens Bank) 
Jarbalo y 
*Jarbalo State Bank............ 83-891 


(Voluntary liquidation January 10, 
1938) 

Jennings 
Farmers State Bank........... 83-1347 


(Merged with State Bank of Jennings, 
August 11, 1937) 

Lafontaine 
Lafontaine State Bank ......... 83-903 
a Reported December 6, 
1 


Meade 
"Meade State Bank .............. 83-488 


(merged with First National Bank, 
October 30, 1937) 

Moscow 

Moscow State Bank............ 83-1189 
(Began liquidation through Citizens 
State Bank, Hugoton, December 21, 
1937) 

Protection 

*Protection State Bank.......... 83-646 


(Began voluntary liquidation January 
12, 1938) 

Satanta 
Satanta State Bank ........... 83-1141 
(In liquidation. This bank, the Cope- 
land State Bank, Copeland, and Santa 
Fe State Bank, Sublette, succeeded by 
The Haskell County State Bank, Sub- 
lette, October 18, 1937) 

Sublette 
The Haskell County State sans 
(Capital $215,000, Surplus $s. 000. J. H. 
CoHingwood, President, G. T. Emmons, 
Cashier. Succeeded iy “Fe State 
Bank, Sublette, Copeland State Bank 
Copeland and Satanta State Bank, 


Satanta. Opened October 18, 1937 
under new charter) 

Sublette 
Santa Fe State Bank ......... 83-1027 
(In liquidation. This bank, the Cope- 
land State Bank, Copeland and 


Satanta State Bank, Satanta, suc- 
ceeded by The Haskell County State 
Bank, Sublette, October 18, 1937) 


KENTUCKY 


Barbourville 
Wires Beate WOM. oie e cccccceses 73-745 
(Voted voluntary liquidation as of 
close of business October 29, 1937) 
Campbellsville 


Taylor County Bank............ 73-788 
(Capital $100,000. J. C. Miller, Presi- 
dent, Wayne Goode, Cashier. Opened 
August 30, 1937) 

Campbellsville 
Taylor National Bank (Conservator 
DEED xcccncdscuccdsceeacenan «78-281 
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(Placed in hands of Federal Deposit 


Insurance Corporation as Receiver, 
August 24, 1937) 

Edmonton 
Edmonton State Bank.......... 73-418 
(Capital: Common $20,000, Preferred 
$30,000, Profits $7,000. C. A. Bell, 


President, John Thompson, Cashier. 
Merger of Peoples Bank of Metcalfe 
County and Farmers & Merchants 
Bank. Effective October 4, 1937) 

Edmonton 

Farmers & Merchants Bank....73-419 
(Merged with Peoples Bank of Met- 
calfe County as Edmonton State Bank, 
October 4, 1937) 

Edmonton 
Peoples Bank of Metcalfe County 

tie i hbk 6d oe kbk bdo we eee 3-418 
(Merged with Farmers & Merchants 
Bank as Edmonton State Bank, Octo- 
ber 4, 1937) 

Hazel 

PE WOE on 45 6S aad dice edkare 73-733 
(Went into voluntary liquidation Jan- 
uary 22, 1938. Deposits will be paid 
through Dees Bank, Hazel) 

Louisville 

First National Bank. New branch at 
602 So. 4th St. 


ee ee ee ee 


(Keith C. Spears, Manager. Opened 
August 30, 1937) 

Middlesboro 
The Commercial Bank .......... 73-85 


(Change in title of Commercial Bank 
& Trust Company. Effective August 
27, 1937) 

Middlesboro 
Commercial Bank & Trust Company 
(Changed title to The Commercial 
Bank, August 27, 1937) 

Lafayette 
Guaranty Bank & Trust Congenr 
cembhe he 6660064 5604000006 06000065 4-44 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$25,000. T. L. Evans, President, P. R. 


Dupleix, Cashier. Opened September 
11, 1937) 

Monticello 
Peoples State Bank ............. 73-789 


(Capital $25,000. R. G. Breeding, Presi- 
dent, Chas. H. Powers, Cashier. Opened 
January 3, 1938) 

Olive Hill 
Carter County Commercial Bank..73-291 


eel liquidation October 30, 
Perryville 
Farmers Deposit Bank .......... 73-741 


(Consolidated with The Old Bank, No- 
vember 2, 1937) 

Perryville 
BT a eer ee 73-394 
(Capital $30,000, Surplus $10,000. J. B. 
Harmon, President, Briscoe White, 
Cashier. Consolidation of Farmers 
Deposit Bank and The Old Bank. Ef- 
fective November 2, 1937) 

Providence 
Providence Citizens Bank ....... 73-210 
(Capital $45,000. £. G. Thompson, Presi- 
dent, W. B. Snow, Cashier. Change in 
title of Providence Citizens Bank & 
isaty Company. Approved October 18, 

Providence 
Providence Citizens Bank & seat ory 
TTTT TTT TUTTE TTI TLE TTT TTT -21 
(Changed title to Providence Citizens 
Bank. Approved October 18, 1937) 

Worthville 

*Worthville Deposit Bank....... 73-644 
(Voluntary liquidation January 11, 
1938 by action of Board of Directors) 


LOUISIANA 


Arnaudville 
—o State Bank, Arnaudville 
ER. .0b.0b 5.000000 0206000008 ee 84-439 
(Sidney J. 1Durio. “Manager. 
August 19, 1937) 

Springhill 
Peoples Bank & Trust Co., Depository 
ERE Se RS SE RS Seam 
(Discontinued January 1, 1938) 


Opened 


Springhill 
Peoples Bank & Trust Co., eer 
Oe ENN. 2 bo 0 000000008 84-440 


(Cc. J. Provost, Manager. Opened Jan- 
uary 1, 1938) 


MARYLAND 


Baltimore 

—- -Virginia Joint Stock ae 
(Liquidated as of December 31, 1937) 

Bel Air 
ON ree re 65-112 
(Closed December 31, 1937. Placed in 
hands of State Bank Commissioner as 
receiver) 
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Betterton 
Peoples Bank, Branch of bonne oe 


——— Reported December 2, 
Capitol Heights 

Seat Pleasant Bank, Receiving Station 

OF BORE PRGA 26s cicvcccccsscocecvevs 

(Reported December 4, 1937) 
Jarrettsville 

Harford Bank, Branch of Bel Air 65-249 

(Closed December 31, 1937) 
Middletown 

Valley State Bank .....ccocccce 65-301 

(Absorbed by Middletown Savings 

Bank, July 81, 1937) 


MASSACHUSETTS 

Boston 
Banca Commerciale Italiana Trust 
Company of Boston.............. 5-185 
(In liquidation. On November 27, 1937 
voted to pay all liabilities and wind up 
affairs) 

Hyannis 

*Bass River Savings Bank, Hyannis 
Branch Office of South Yarmouth..... 
(Walter G. Robinson, Manager. — 
December 20, 1937) 

Northbridge 

*Whitinsville Savings Bank, Rockdale 
Branch of Whitinsville......... 53-640 

Stoneham 
Middlesex County National Bank, 
Stoneham Office of Everett........... 
(Opened September 13, 1937) 

Stoneham 
Stoneham Trust Company ...... 53-443 
(Consolidated with Middlesex County 
National Bank, Everett, September 13, 
1937, which bank now operates an 
office at Stoneham) 

Wellesley Hills 
Wellesley National Bank, Branch of 
WEE 655 55666445556 <u oKbeE REA KORO 


(Ralph C. Bemis, Manager. Reported 
December 17, 1937) 
MICHIGAN 
Detroit 
*Commonwealth . Bank. .....<.cece« 9-31 


(Capital $3,950,000, Surplus and Profits 
$986,120. Frank Wolf, President, H. 
P. Parshall, Cashier. Change in title 
of Commonwealth-Commercial State 
Bank, effective January 25, 1938) 

Detroit 

*Commonwealth-Commercial State —_— 
(Changed title to Commonwealth 
Bank, January 25, 1938) 

Fostoria 
Fostoria State Bank............. 74-646 
(Went in voluntary liquidation and 
paid depositors in full. Reported No- 
vember 23, 1937) 


Hadley 
Citizens Bank (Private)........ 714-674 
(in —— of liquidation. Reported 
September 8, 1937) 

Holton 
Holton State Bank..........-....- 74-685 


(Stockholders voted voluntary liquida- 
tion, effective December 15, 1937. All 
depositors will be paid in full) 

Ithaca 

*The Commercial National Bank of 
eer re ee 74-355 
(Capital $70,000, Surplus and Profits 
$59,999. Lynn T. Miller, President, 
Russell C. Allen, Cashier. Consolida- 
tion of The Commercial National Bank 
of Ithaca and Ithaca Savings Bank, 
effective December 31, 1937) 

Ithaca 

*Ithaca Savings Bank.......... 74-353 
(Consolidated with The Commercial 
National Bank of Ithaca, December 31, 
1937 under charter and title of latter 
bank) 

Manistique 

a First National Bank at ee 
(Capital: Common $22,000, Preferred 
$28,000, Surplus and Profits $13,177. 
James C. Wood, President, Mauritz 
Carlson, Cashier. Consolidation of 
Manistique Bank with First National 
Bank at Manistique) 


Manistique 

SMantetique Bank. ....ccccccoesss 74-279 
(Consolidated with First National 
Bank at Manistique, December 24, 
1937) 

Owendale 

Owendale Bank of A. L. Wright & 
Co., Private cccocccccccsece 4-781 
= —_ * Reported “September 

Tower 


Peoples Bank of M. D. Myers, Private 


occcccccccccccccccccccccccccccce $ETOOE 


(Inactive. Not accepting new deposits, 
Reported October 7, 1937) 

Trout Creek 

*Trout Creek State Bank...... 74-1073 
(In process of voluntary liquidation 
January 28, 1938) 


MINNESOTA 


Carlisle 
Farmers State Bank .......... 75-1227 
(Closed October 7, 1937) 

Columbia Heights (Minneapolis P. O.) 
Columbia Heights State Bank. .75-1626 
(Capital $40,000, Surplus $5,000. Arthur 
L. Gluek, President, Herbert S. Wood- 
ward, Cashier. To open October 15, 
1937) 

Jordan 
First National Bank............ 75-1195 
(Converted to Northwestern State Bank 
of Jordan, December 1, 1937) 

Jordan 
Northwestern oe Bank of Jordan 
0-06404006ER Kae R EA eEe OS . 75-1195 
(Capital $25, 060, Surplus ‘and Profits 
$30,000. Wm. Beckman, President, J. H. 
Breunig, Cashier. Opened December 1, 


1937. Conversion of First National 
Bank) 

Karlstad 
Karlstad State Bank........... 75-1558 
(Capital $10,000, Surplus and Profits 
$12,000. N. O. Folland, President. 


Change in title and location of State 
Bank of Strandquist, Strandquist. Ef- 
fective December 21, 1937) 
Lengby 
Farmers State Bank..........-. 75-1147 
(Moved and changed title to Securit 
State Bank, Oklee, September 4, 1937 
Oklee 
Security State Bank........... 75-1147 
(Capital $10,000, Surplus and Profits 
$5,000. Geo. A. Beito, President, A. N. 
Ries, Cashier. Change in title and 
location of Farmers State Bank, Leng- 
by. Effective September 4, 1937) 
Strandquist 
State Bank of Strandquist...... 75-1558 
(Moved and changed title to Karlstad 
“ast Bank, Karlstad, December 21, 
1 


MISSISSIPPI 
Seminary 


State Bank & Trust Co., Office of 
COMIMS .cccccccncccccccseccccscesccece 
(Discontinued October 16, 1937) 


MISSOURI 
Alba 


Banke Of AlDG... coccccccsccccese 80-853 
(Closed November 2, 1937 by order of 
Board of Directors) 

Benton — 
CReieene WOME ci sicsccccescceces 80-887 
(All assets taken over and deposit 
liability assumed by Mexico Savings 
Bank, Mexico, September 25, 1937) 

Chillicothe 
Chillicothe State Bank.......... 80-141 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus and Profits 
$30,000. U. E. Sidebottom, President, 
A. B. Kammerer, Cashier. Opened No- 
vember 22, 1937) 

Galena 
Bank of Galena .........see00: 80-998 
(Closed September 14, 1937 for liqui- 
dation) 


Granby 
*State Bank of Granby........ 80-1739 
(Entered liquidation August 21, 1937) 
Hoberg 
Bank of Hoberg@........+.ssee0. 80-1325 


(Taken over by First ‘National Bank, 
Mt. Vernon, November 13, 1937) 
Lathrop 
‘First WtaSe TORRE o.oo caccveccoses 80-496 
(Closed January 31, 1938 by order of 


board of directors. In hands of 
Commissioner of Finance for liquid- 
ation)) 

Nevada 

Nevada Trust Company......... 80-117 
(Closed for liquidation December 2, 
1937) 

Ozark 

PE TORE. oo osceicssvcnssenes 80-573 


(Capital $15,000, Surplus and Profits 
$10,000. E. A. Harrington, President, 
J. F. Hedgpeth, Cashier. Change in 
title of Ozark Savings Bank, eosengyh 
January 18, 1938) 


Ozark 

*Ozark Savings Bank..........- 80-573 
(Changed title to Ozark Bank, 
January 18, 1938) 

St.. Louis 


*Saint Louis Real Estate Trust Com- 
CON S06 Te. ER As Sa pekeenee cena 
(Capital $200,000, Profits $20,000. Del- 
bert S. Wenzlick, President, Arthur 
W. Rehfeldt, Treasurer. Opened De- 
cember 24, 1937) 
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NEBRASKA 


ngha 
hak ¢ Of BINGHAM .cccccscccese 76-1199 
(Voluntary liquidation December 14, 
bed 
ison 
— Bank of Madison......... 76-1338 
(Capital , $25,000, Surpius and Profits 
$6,500. J. DeLay, President, Paul 
Zutz, Scalbes. Opened October 6, 
1937) 
Maywood 
*Farmers Security Bank........ 76-1048 


(Closed and taken over by Depart- 
meet of Banking, February 1, 1938) 
Tryo 
“Tryon Binte WOM... ccccccessee 6-892 
(Entered ew liquidation Jan- 
uary 4, 1938 


NEVADA 

Carson City 
First National Bank in Reno, Carson 
City Branch ..... cccccccccc sc 4ST 
(Changed title to First National Bank 
of Nevada, Reno, Nevada, Carsen City 
Branch, September 4, 1937) 

Carson City 
First National Bank of Nevada, Reno, 
Nevada, Carson City Branch....94-57 
(Change in title of First National 
Bank in Reno, Carson City 
effective September 4, 1937) 

Crystal Bay (Brockway, Calif. P. 0.) 
First National Bank in Reno, Lake 
Tahoe Branch. ....ccccccccccsecs 94-63 
(Changed title to First National Bank 
of Nevada, Reno, Nevada, Lake Tahoe 
Branch, September 4, 1937) 

Crystal Bay (Brockway, Calif. 0.) 
First National Bank of lt Reno, 


Branch, 


Nevada, Lake Tahoe Branch... .94-63 
(Change in title of First National 
Bank in Reno, Lake Tahoe Branch, 
effective September 4, 1937) 
Elko 

First National Bank in Reno, Elko 
rrr rrr rere 94-27 


(Changed titie “to First National Bank 
of Nevada, Reno, Nevada, Elko Branch, 
September 4, 1937) 


Elko 
First National Bank of Nevada, Reno, 
Nevada, Elko Branch............ 94-27 
(Change in title of First National 
Bank in Reno, Elko Branch, effective 
September 4, 1937) 

Fallon 
First National Bank in Reno, Fallon 
BPOARCR occcccccccccccescescccccs 94-60 


(Changed title to First National Bank 
of Nevada, Reno, Nevada, Fallon 
Branch, effective September 4, 1937) 
Fallon 

First National Bank of Nevada, Reno, 
Nevada, Fallon Branch.......... 94-60 
(Change in title of First National 
Bank in Reno, Fallon Branch, effec- 
tive September 4, 1937) 


Las Vegas 
First National Bank of Nevada, Reno, 
Nevada, Las Vegas Branch....... 94-38 
(Opened December 28, 1937) 

Las Vegas 
wiree Btate BOM, 2c ccccscsscccss 94-38 


(Taken over by First National Bank of 
Nevada, Reno, Nevada, December 28, 
1937, which bank now operates a 
branch in Las Vegas) 

Reno 
First National Bank in Reno..... 94-1 
(Changed title to First National Bank 
of Nevada, Reno, Nevada, September 
4, 1937) 

Reno 
First National Bank of Nevada, Reno, 
TROVE ccccccccccccccccssccecsecseses 
(Change in title of First National 
a in Reno, effective September 4, 

Sparks 
First National Bank in Reno, Sparks 
MEL 4:0. 0004668060600 0006005006 94-61 
(Changed title to ‘First National Bank 
of Nevada, Reno, Nevada, Sparks 
Branch, September 4, 1937) 

Sparks 
First National Bank of Nevada, ae 
Nevada, Sparks Branch.......... 94-61 
(Change in title of First National 
Bank in Reno, Sparks Branch, effec- 
tive September 4, 1937) 

Tonopah 
First National Bank in Reno, Tonopah 
MNO, cccncvddecageccsnsseasees 94-59 
(Changed title to First National Bank 
of Nevada, Reno, Nevada, Tonopah 
Branch, effective September 4, 1937) 

Tonopah 
First National Bank of Nevada, Reno, 
Nevada, Tonopah Branch........ 94-59 
(Change in title of First National 
Bank in Reno, Tonopah Branch, effec- 
tive September 4, 1937) 


March, 1938 


Winnemucca 
First National Bank in Reno, Winne- 
mucca Branch ....c-cccccce - 94-58 
(Changed title to First Nationai Bank 
of Nevada, Reno, Nevada, Winnemucca 
Branch, effective September 4, 1937) 
Winnemucca 
First National Bank of Nevada, Reno, 
Nevada, Winnemucca Branch....94-58 
(Change in title of First National 
Bank in Reno, Winnemucca Branch, 
effective September 4, 1937) 
Yerington 
First National Bank in Reno, Yering- 
COM BOE co céccccnccsnaceceesee 94-47 
(Changed title to First ‘Nationai Bank 
of Nevada, Reno, Nevada, Yerington 
Branch, effective September 4, 1937) 
Yerington 
First National Bank of Nevada, Reno, 


Nevada, Yerington Branch...... 94-47 
(Change in title of First National 
Bank in Reno, Yerington Branch, 


effective September 4, 1937) 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Lancaster 
Lancaster Trust Company ...... 54-112 
(Voluntary liquidation August 14, 
1937) 7 

NEW JERSEY 

Jersey City 
The Trust Co. of New Jersey, Dan- 
forth AVOMUS WPAREM ccicccccccvccccs 


(Transferred to Greenville Branch, 
September 18, 1937) 

Little Ferry 
Little Ferry National Bank..... 55-555 
(Voluntary liquidation. Deposits as- 
sumed and acceptable assets taken over 
by City National Bank & Trust Com- 
pany, Hackensack, October 21, 1937) 

Nutley 
Franklin National Bank ....... 55-606 
(Consolidated with Bank of Nutley, 
October 1, 1937 and operated as their 
Franklin Branch) 

Perth Amboy 
First Bank & Trust Company. .55-165 
(Consolidation of First National Bank, 
Perth Amboy Trust Company and 


Raritan Trust Company, effective 
October 4, 1937. Capital: Common 
$100,900, Preferred $750,000, Surplus 
$50.000. James C. Wilson, President, 


Frank Dorsey, Cashier) 

Perth Amboy 
First National Bank............ 55-165 
(Consolidated with Perth Amboy Trust 
Company and Raritan Trust Company 
as First Bank & Trust Company, 
October 4, 1937) 

Perth Amboy 
Perth Amboy Trust Company...55-166 
(Consolidated with Raritan Trust 
Company and First National Bank as 
First Bank & Trust Company, October 
4, 1937) 

Perth Amboy 
Raritan Trust Company......... 55-167 
(Consolidated with Perth Amboy Trust 
Company and First National Bank as 
First Bank & Trust Company, October 
4, 1937) 

West New York 
The Trust Co. of New Jersey, Monitor 
TOUIGE . vdn ane scesedsaatoccac . -55-552 
(Transferred to "West New York 
Branch, September 18, 1937) 

Westwoood 
Peoples Trust Company of Bergen 
County, West Office of ache 
(Opened September 30, 1937. Cecil M. 
Christie, Assistant Secretary) 

Westwoood 
Westwood Trust Company ..... 55-540 
(Absorbed by Peoples Trust Company 
of Bergen County, Hackensack, Sep- 
tember 30, 1937, which bank now op- 
erates an office at Westwood. 


NEW MEXICO 


Eunice 
Eunice Check Exchange, Teller’s Win- 
dow of Lea County aoe Bank, Lov- 
EMCO .nccccesceceecscse 
(L. B. Hodges, Manager) 


NEW YORK 


Altamont 
First National Bank ............ 50-646 
(Assets purchased and liabilities as- 
sumed by National Commercial Bank & 
Trust Company, Albany, December 9, 
1937, which bank now operates a 
branch at Altamont) 

Altamont 
National Commercial Bank & Trust 



































Company, Altamont Branch of ioe 
William R. 


eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


(Opened December 13, 1937. 
Wands, Manager) 
East Rochester 


Union Trust Company, Branch of 
TROGMOMEEE cccccccvcceccsccceces 50-1183 
Gustave Michaels, Manager. Opened 
December 1, 1937) 

Manhasset 
First National Bank & Trust Company 
(tied ie ee kecunstteanesees 50-1033 


(Taken over by Port Washington Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Co., Port Wash- 
ington, December 18, 1937, which bank 
now operates a branch in Manhasset) 
Manhasset 
Port Washington National Bank & 
Trust Company, Manhasset Branch of 
Port Washington ............0.:. 50-1033 
Harrison E. Deyo, Vice President in 
charge. Opened December 18, 1937) 
New York City 
The Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, No. 9 Rockefeller Plaza 
Office, Rockefeller Plaza at 48th St..... 
(Opened November 29, 1937. Charles J. 
Burger, Assistant Manager) 
New York City 
The Chase National Bank of the City 
of New York, No. 45 Rockefeller Plaza 
Office, Rockefeller Plaza at 5ist St.:... 
(Opened November 29, 1937. Charles 
Windish, Assistant Manager) 
New York City 
The National City Bank of New York, 
5ist Street Branch, 9 W. 5ist St....... 


(Donald McK. Blodget, in charge. 
Opened August 16. 1937) 

New York (Brooklyn) 

*Banca Commerciale Italiana Trust 
Company, Branch of New York City 
(Discontinued. Reported January 17, 
1938) 

New York (Long Island City, Borough of 
Queens) 

*Banca Commerciale Italiana Trust 
Company, Branch of New York City 
(Discontinued. ‘Reported January 17, 
1938) ° 

Oregon (Peekskill P. O.) 

Mahopac National Bank, Seasonal 
Agency of Mahopac ........sseseeees 


(Closed in 1937. Will not open until 
summer of 1938) 

Port Washington 
Harbor National Bank........ 50-1156 
(Merged with Port Washington Na- 
tional Bank & Trust Company, Octo- 
ber 30, 1937, and operated as their 
Harbor Branch) 

Port Washington 
Port Washington National Bank & 


Trust Co., Harbor Branch............ 
(Opened October 30, 1937. Succeeded 
Harbor National Bank which was 


taken over by Head Office) 

South Dayton 

*Bank of South Dayton......... 50-937 
se liquidation January 21, 
1938) 


NORTH CAROLINA 
Fremont 
*The Bank of Fremont.......... 66-357 
(Absorbed by Branch Banking & 
Trust Company, Wilson, January 29, 


1938, which bank now operates a 
branch at Fremont) 

Fremont 

*Branch Banking & Trust Company, 
Branch of Wiileom. .....ccccecss 66-357 


(Jack Satchwell, Acting Manager. 
Opened January 31, 1938) 

Kinston 
The Kinston Industrial Bank.......... 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus $12,500. Leo 
H. Harvey, President, Haywood Weeks, 


Cashier. Opened December 2, 1937) 
Southport 
‘Peoples United Bank ........... 66-779 


(Taken over by Waccamaw Bank & 
Trust Company, Whiteville, December 
3, 1937, which bank now operates a 
branch at Southport) 


Southport 
Waccamaw Bank & Trust Company, 
Branch of Whiteville .......... .66-779 
(Opened December 3, 1937) 

Tabor City 
Farmers & Merchants Bank..... 66-678 


Assets purchased and liabilities as- 

sumed by Waccamaw Bank & Trust 

Company, Whiteville, October 28, 

1937, which bank now operates a 

branch at Tabor City) 

Tabor City 

Waccamaw Bank & Trust Comeeny. 

e 


Tabor City Branch of warn 
(Opened “October 29, "1937. "B. L. 


Nesmith, Jr., Manager) 





















NORTH DAKOTA 

Bentley 
Farmers State Bank ........... 77-476 
(Moved to Elgin under same title, Octo- 
ber 30, 1937) 

Burt 
Dart Btate Bank <..cccsccccsccee 17-779 
(Closed by order of board of Directors 
September 25, 1937) 


Buxton 
First National Bank .......... 72-532 
(Consolidated with First National 


Bank, Thompson, as First State Bank 
of Buxton, Buxton, September 25, 
1937) 

Buxton 
First State Bank of Buxton....77-532 
(Capital: $15,000 Common, $10,000 Pre- 
ferred, Surplus $7,000. O. S. Hanson, 
President, Jas. A. Olson, Cashier. Con- 


solidation of First National Bank, 
Buxton, and First National Bank, 
Thompson, effective September 25, 
1937) 
Center 
Pirst State Bank «oc <oosecccces 77-1079 


(Closed as of close of 
November 1, 1937) 

Center 
Security State Bank, Paying & Receiv- 
ing Station of New S 


business 


(Opened November 3, 1937. Officers 
from Head Office in charge) 

Dahlen 
Citizens State Bank, Paying & Re- 
ceiving Station of Petersburg........ 
(Opened October 20, 1937. Clarence 


Dahlen, Assistant Cashier) 

Edmore 
Citizens State Bank, Paying & Re- 
ceiving Station of Lankin............ 


(Opened October 5, 1937. H. J. Vora- 
chek, Manager) 

Elgin 
Farmers & Merchants Bank..... 77-864 
(Closed October 30, 1937) 

Elgin 
Farmers State Bank .....20.-e- 77-476 


(Capital $15,000, Surplus $3,000. C. G. 
Gross, President, S. A. Haas, Cashier. 
Change in location of Farmers State 
Bank, Bentley. Effective October 30, 
1937) 

Fargo 

*Northern and Dakota Trust eres | 


(Went into voluntary liquidation Jan- 
8, 1938) 

Fordville 

‘Walsh County State Bank, Paying & 
Receiving Station of Grafton.......... 
(J. E. Bannerman, Manager. Reported 
November 30, 1937) 

Forest River 
Walsh County State Bank, Paying & 
Receiving Station of Grafton ......... 
(Lee Johnston, Teller. Reported No- 
vember 30, 1937) 

Glenburn 

*Lincoln Exchange Office of Lincoln 
State Bank, Hankin@om......cccsccces 
(Discontinued September 1, 1937) 

Glen Ullin 
First National Bank in Glen By = 
(Converted to State Bank of Glen Ullin, 
December 31, 1937) 


Glen Ullin 
State Bank of Glen Ullin........ 77-126 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 


$10,000. David Cannell, President, S. B. 
Erickson, Cashier. Opened December 
31, 1937. Conversion of First National 
Bank in Glen Ullin) 


Hebron 

*First National Bank.........<- 77-184 
(Voluntary liquidation. Succeeded by 
The First State Bank of Hebron, 
February 1, 1938) 

Hebron 

*The First State Bank of Hebron 
bissnsieceabessSnnsebasesseseeee 77-184 
(Capital $25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$10,000. E. T. McCanna, Presdent, G. 
H. Leick, Cashier. Opened February 
1, 1938. Succeeded First National 
Bank (in liquidation) 

Makoti 

Peoples State Bank, Paying & Re- 
ceiving Station of Parshall........... 
(Opened October 1, 1937. G. H. Gor- 
a in charge) 

Moffi 

Momt oe aPrrerer rT errr 77-854 


(Moved and changed title to State Bank 
of Burleigh County, Sterling, Decem- 
ber 1, 1937, upon closing of Sterling 
— Bank, Sterling) 
Moffi 

Btate Bank of Burleigh County, Paying 
& Receiving Station of Sterling....... 
(Fred W. Hinsey, Manager. Reported 
December 8, 1937) 
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Pembina 
Citizens State Bank, Paying & Re- 
ceiving Station of Neche............. 


(Opened September 10, 
Peterson, Manager) 
Sterling 

State Bank of Burleigh County. .77-699 
(Jason Hoover, President, H. E. Wild- 
fang, Cashier. Succeeded Moffit State 
Bank, Moffit and Sterling State Bank, 
Sterling. Moffit State Bank moved to 
Sterling and changed title December Il, 
1937 upon closing of Sterling State 
Bank November 30, 1937) 


1937. C. M. 


Sterling 


Sterling State Bank.....s..cccce 77-699 
(Closed November 30, 1937. This bank 
and Moffit State Bank, Moffit, succeeded 
by State Bank of Burleigh County, 
Sterling) 

Thompson 
First National Bank............ 77-706 
(Consolidated with First National 
Bank, Buxton, September 25, 1937, as 
First State Bank of Buxton, Buxton) 

Thompson 
First State Bank, Paying & Receiving 
BCREIOR GCE TRO: 6 icscsesbsctccevcse 
(Opened September 27, 1937. S. N. 
Lommen, in charge) 

Tolley 

*McVille State Bank, Tolley Exchange 
COO GE WOT coc ene cccasencncece 
(Discontinued October 15, 1937) 

Wing 
State Bank of Burleigh County, Paying 
& Receiving Station of Sterling........ 
(A. E. Kopplin, Manager. Reported 
December 8, 1937) 

Wyndmere 
Farmers State Bank...........- 77-301 
(Closed October 23, 1937) 


OHIO 
Cincinnati 
Cincinnati Morris Plan Bank...13-88 
(Changed title to The Guardian Bank 


& Savings Company, November 3, 
1937) 

Cincinnati 
cae Guardian Bank & Savings [on 
‘(Capttai $250,000, Surplus and Profits 
$210 W. E. ‘Keplinger, President, 
a 4 Treasurer. Change in 


title of Cincinnati Morris Plan Bank, 
effective November 3, 1937) 

North Fairfield 
North Fairfield Savings Bank Co. 


(Transferred assets and liabilities to 
Willard United Bank, Willard, Novem- 
ber 15, 1937, which bank now operates 
a branch at North Fairfield) 

North Fairfield 
Willard United Bank, North Fairfield 


Branch of Willard............. 56-1082 
(Opened November 15, 1937. Fay H. 
Harvey. Manager) 
Youngstown 
*The Mahoning National Bank of 
OMIT iho 5.55 6 buunsessaseted 56-45 
(Capital: Common $1,000,000, Pre- 
ferred $625,000, Surplus and Profits 
$433,000. J. R. Rowland, President, 


E. R. Watkins, Cashier. Merger of 
Mahoning Savings & Trust Company 
and Mahoning National Bank, effec- 
tive January 15, 1938) 

Youngstown 

*Mahoning Savings & Trust meee | 
(Merged with Mahoning National 
Bank under charter and title of The 
Mahoning National Bank of Youngs- 
town, effective January 15, 1938) 


OKLAHOMA 
Allen 


Farmers State Bank........... 86-1197 
(Capital $15,000, Surplus $4,000. T. A. 
Bryan, Cashier. Change in location of 
Farmers State Bank, Clarita. Effec- 


tive September 7, 1937) 

Claremore 
Bank of Commerce..........++- 86-179 
(Converted to The First National 


Bank in Claremore, October 30, 1937) 
Claremore 
The First National Bank in Claremore 
(Capttes 000. F. V. Askew, Presi- 
dent, McSpadden, Cashier. Con- 
moe Ag A Bank of Commerce Octo- 
ber 30, 1937) 
Clarita 
Farmers State Bank........... 86-1197 
(Moved to Allen, September 7, 1937, 
under same title) 


Frederick 
Bank of Frederick............ 86-1253 
(Converting to National Bank of 


Frederick, November 1, 1937) 
Frederick 
National Bank of Frederick. ..86-1253 


(G. W. Smith, President, 
ford, Cashier. 
1937. 
erick) 
Howe 
State Bank & Trust Company... .86-782 
(Liquidated December 21, 1937) 


M. Craw- 
Opened deeunen 1, 
Conversion of Bank of Fred: 


OREGON 
Malin 
The First National Bank of Portland, 
Branch Of Porti@aG..ciceccccsese 96-346 


(Opened November 6, 1937. M. A. Bow- 
man, Pro-Assistant in charge) 
Molalla 
First National Bank ........... 96-249 
(Purchased by The First Nationa! 
Bank of Portland, Portland, October 1, 
1937, which bank now operates a 
branch at Molalla) 
Molalla 
The First National Bank of Portland, 
Branch Of POrtiana . oc... ccccsces 96-249 
(E. G. Miller, Manager. Opened Octo- 
ber 1, 1937) 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Allentown 
*Liberty Bank and Trust Company 
PTO ee ee ee er re 60-137 
(Capital $325,000, Surplus and Profits 
$200,000. Allen W. Hagenbach, Presi- 
dent, F. M. Cline, Treasurer. Reor- 
ganization of Liberty Trust Company, 
Sffective January 17, 1938) 
Allentown 
*Liberty Trust Company........ 60-137 
(Reorganized as Liberty Bank and 
Trust Company, January 17, 1938) 
Friedens 
‘Wirwt PIetsemel TAO oc oss ccc ccs 60-1729 
(Absorbed by Peoples National Bank, 
Somerset, October 16, 1937) 
Minersville 
Michael Boruch, Private.............. 
(No longer in business. Owner de- 
ceased. Reported October 7, 1937) 
Nescopek 
Nescopeck National Bank...... 60-1604 


(Placed in liquidation October 22, 
1937) 

New Brighton 
Old National BOO osc cccccsvcas 60-521 
(Voluntary liquidation. Consolidated 


with Beaver County Trust Company, 
December 4, 1937) 
Pine Grove 


*Pine Grove Bank, Private...... 60-992 
(Closed January 27, 1938. Taken in 
"lag by Department of Bank- 
ng 

Scenery Hill 

First National Bank........... 60-1327 
es liquidation September 8, 


Swissvale 


*Swissvale Trust Company... .60-1508 
(Liquidated December 14, 1937) 


SOUTH CAROLINA 
Charleston 


*Charleston Mutual Savings poe 
Gckicn dee h UKE CORE SSRa REE SRSA 7-2 
(Began voluntary liquidation Jan- 
uary 2, 1938) 

Jefferson 

The Jefferson Depository....... 67-724 
(Capital $2,500, Surplus $500. T. D. 


Surratt, President, A. I. Mackey, Cash- 

ier. Opened September 1, 1937) 
Swansea 

Swansea Cash Depository...... 67-725 

(Capital $2,500. B. E. Williams, Presi- 

dent, D. C. Bryan, Cashier. Opened 
September 15, 1937) 


SOUTH DAKOTA 

Belle Fourche 

Bank of Belle Fourche.......... 78-876 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $5,000. H. W. 
Clarkson, President, 3 . Runkel, 
Cashier. To open October 15, 1937) 

Corsica 
Farmers & Merchants Bank, Branch of 
WMCOO: v in55 570.0440 6 gaa 008 05.6466 cacanel 
(P. Vanderwerp, Manager. Opened 
March 10, 1937) 

Huron 
First National Bank in Huron. ..78-860 
(Consolidated with Citizens National 
Bank & Trust Co., Sioux Falls and 
First National Bank in Vermillion, 
Vermillion, as The National Bank of 
South Dakota, Sioux Falls, Jantary 3, 
1938) 

Huron 
The National Bank of South Dakota, 
Huron Branch of Sioux Falls... .78-860 
(F. D. Greene, Manager. Opened Jan- 
uary 3, 1938) 

Midland 

*The First National Bank....... 78-436 
(Moved and changed title to First 
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National Bank, Philip, January 22, 
— 

Cet WMational Bank. .2 <6... sciee 78-436 
(Capital: Common $21,000, Preferred 
$29,000. Surplus and Profits $6,000. 
Thos. Jones, President, H. B. Lovald, 
Cashier. Change in title and location 


of The First National Bank, Midland, 
effective January 22, 1938) 

Philip 

*First National Bank of Rapid City, 
Philip Branch of Rapid City....78-247 
(Sold to and deposit liabillities as- 
sumed by The First National Bank, 
Midland, January 22, 1938, which bank 
then moved to Philip) 

Pollock 

Poliock State Bank... ..ccccces 78-596 
(Closed by order of board of directors 
January 31, 1938) 

Sioux Falls 

Citizens National Bank & Trust Co. 


(Consolidated with First National Bank 
in Huron, Huron and First National 
Bank in Vermillion, Vermillion as The 
National Bank of South Dakota, Sioux 
Falls, January 3, 1938) 

Sioux Falls 
The National Bank of South Dakota 


(Capital $250,000, Surplus, Profits and 
Reserves $230,465. W. E. Stevens, Pres- 
ident, F. J. Cinkle, Cashier. Consolida- 
tion of Citizens National Bank & Trust 
Co., Sioux Falls, First National Bank in 
Huron, Huron, and First National Bank 


in Vermillion, Vermillion, effective 
January 3, 1938) 

Vermillion 

First National Bank in Vermillion 


Settee eee ee ee eee ee eee ee eee 


(Consolidated with Citizens National 
Bank & Trust Co., Sioux Falls and 
First National Bank in Huron, Huron, 
as The National Bank of South Dakota, 
Sioux Falls, January 3, 1938) 
Vermillion 

The National Bank of South Dakota, 
Vermillion, Branch of Sioux Falls 


Dece Cai ts Dee kee es Cai ceca weren 78-68 
(W. H. Jarmuth, Manager. Opened 
January 3, 1938) 

Wolsey 

ee DE oc neeane ewan 78-312 
(Closed January 21, 1938). 

TENNESSEE 

Charlotte 

“ee OL CRAPIOEES. 20.060 rcccsiic 87-344 
we liquidation December 31, 
1 

Christiana 

Bank of Christiana............. 87-345 


(Purchased by Murfreesboro Bank & 
Trust Company, Murfreesboro, 
tember 14, 1937) 
Christiana 

Murfreesboro Bank & Trust Company, 
Christiana Office ...... 87-345 
(E. B. Miller, Manager. Opened Sep- 
re 14, 1937 and closed January 15, 


Christiana 

*Murfreesboro Bank & Trust Company, 
Branch of Murfreesboro........ 87-345 
(Discontinued January 15, 1938) 

Columbia 

Maury County Trust Company. ..87-89 


— Reported October 23, 


Eagleville 
Murfreesboro Bank & Trust Company, 
Eagleville Office of wees 
(J. G. Wade, Manager. Opened Sep- 
tember 14, 1937) 

Eagleville 
eC vitcahecesanwaeaws 87-306 


(Purchased by Murfreesboro Bank & 
Trust Company, Murfreesboro, Sep- 
tember 14, 1937, which bank now 
operates an office at Eagleville) 

Kingsport 

*Kingsport Industrial Bank, Inc....... 
(Changed title to Kingsport Industrial 
Finance Corporation. Reported Jan- 
uary 21, 1938) 


Memphis 
*Tennessee Joint Stock Land sat 
(Liquidated affairs December 11, 
1937) 
Pulaski 
The Richland Bank............. 87-799 
(Capital $50,000, Surplus $10,000. W. J. 
Johnson, President, R. Harwell, 
Cashier. Opened January 12, 1938) 
Selmer 
*The First National Bank of Selmer 


87-288 


March, 1938 


Sep- 





(Voluntary liquidation December 31, 
1937. Absorbed by Selmer Bank & 
Trust Company) 
TEXAS 

Big Sandy 
Firat State Bank. ...cccccccccece 88-946 
(Placed in voluntary liquidation De- 
cember 31, 1937) 

Canadian 
Canadian State Bank........... 88-512 


(In voluntary liquidation. Absorbed 
by First National Bank, September 21, 
1937) 

Chillicothe ° 

*Bank of Chillicothe, Uninc...... 88-640 
(Consolidated with The First National 
Bank, December 11, 1937) 

Chillicothe 
*The First 
(Capital 


Wattewel WAGs cccccccscss 
$25,000, Surplus and Profits 
$11,000. M. D. Wolverton, President, 
E. L. Grimes, Cashier. Consolidation 
of Bank of Chillicothe and the First 


National Bank. Effective December 
11, 1937) 

Dodson 
Wires Ghee TA ccc ccccccesas 88-1030 


(Name of town changed from Dod- 
sonville to Dodson) - 


Frost 
Frost National Bank............ 88-813 
(Voluntary lHquidation December 6, 
1937) 

Garwood 


Garwood State Bank 
(Entered voluntary 


rigiat tacwinae 88-1067 
liquidation No- 


vember 1, 1937) 

Gunter 

os eh. Oe re eee 88-1082 
(Entered voluntary liquidation De- 
cember 31, 1937 through First Na- 
tional Bank, Gilmer) 

Hitchcock 

H. lL. Roberts & Company, Private 
0 beg ce eceseceaseheekecennuede 88-1099 
(Inactive. No deposits accepted. Re- 
ported October 8, 1937) 

Jasper 

The First State Bank .......... 88-2187 
(Capital $40,000, Surplus $10,000. 
Charles C. Pool, President, Frank R. 
Lindsey, Cashier. Succeeded Jasper 


State Bank which went into voluntary 
liquidation November 1, 1937) 

Jasper 
Jasper State Bank..........ee. 88-893 
(Voluntary liquidation November 1, 
1937. Succeeded by First State Bank) 

Johnson City 

*Johnson City State Bank...... 88-1117 
(Entered voluntary liquidation De- 
cember 14, 1937 through Blanco Na- 
tional Bank, Blanco) 

Laredo 
Merchants State Bank & Trust Com- 
PORG coccccccccccecccccccccesse 
(Liquidated August 28, 1937. 
and securities taken over by Union 
National Bank of Laredo) 


Lovelady 
First National Bank............ 88-791 
(Liquidated October 2, 1937) 

Marshall 

CETEIONS Biante BAG. oc ccccccscss 88-48 


(Voluntary liquidation December 31, 
1937. Transferred all deposits to First 
National Bank) 


Palestine 
*Robinson State Bank & Trust Com- 
WE a. 0 0.6.6 6000 nem keonecuneeeeeece 88-70 


(Merged with Royall National Bank, 
December 31, 1937) 

Palestine 

*Royall National Bank........... 88-73 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$210,780. Tucker Royall, President, 
Eugene Fish, Cashier. Merger of 
Robinson State Bank & Trust Com- 


pany with Royall National Bank, 
effective December 31, 1937) 

Ringgold 
Ringgold State Bank........... 88-1265 


(Closed by board of directors and 
placed in hands of Commissioner for 
liquidation October 1, 1937) 

Winters 
First National Bank ........... 88-1627 
(Voluntary liquidation November 11, 
1937. Absorbed by Winters State Bank) 


UTAH 

Beaver 
Beaver City Bank, Branch of Milford 
State Bank, Milford Recadceceseas -146 
(‘s. G. Hickman, Manager. 
October 14, 1937) 

Delta 
Delta City Bank, Branch of Richfield 
Commercial & Savings Bank, Beet 7 
(Established September 13, *1987) 


To open 





VERMONT 


towe 
Lamoille County Savings Bank & Trust 
Company, Branch of Hyde Park....... 
(Open two days a week—Monday and 
Friday) 

Wolcott 
Lamoille County Savings Bank & Trust 
Company, Branch of Hyde Park., 
(Open one evening a week) 


VIRGINIA 

Brookneal 
Campbell County Bank, Branch of 
TIE 6 nncceeteccinenuandana 68-723 
(H. C. Moseley, in charge. To open 
September 27, 1937) 

Cheriton 
Cheriton Bank, Depository of North- 
ampton County Trust Bank, Cape 
CRASIGD ccccccccesgecesasececece -68-330 
(Closed August 16, 1937) 


WASHINGTON 


Bellingham 
Union Trust Company........... 98-14 
(Absorbed by Bellingham National 
Bank, September 30, 1937) 


Bremerton 

First State Bank ...csecccccscs 98-372 
(Taken over by National Bank of 
Washington, Tacoma, Washington, 


September 16, 1937, which bank now 
operates a branch at Bremerton) 

Bremerton 
National Bank of Washington, Tacoma, 
Washington, Bremerton Branch.98-372 
(H. A. Bruenn, Manager. Opened Sep- 
tember 16, 1937) 

Castle Rock 
Castle Rock Bank ............. 98-218 
(Taken over by National Bank of 
Washington, Tacoma, September 4, 
1937, which bank now operates a 
branch at Castle Rock) 

Castle Rock 
National Bank of Washington, <aathe 
Rock Branch of Tacoma........ 98-218 


(G. N. Campbell, Manager. Opened 

September 4, 1937) : 
Colfax 

Farmers National Bank.......... 98-82 


(Taken over by Old National Bank & 
Union Trust Company, Spokane, No- 
vember 8, 1937, which bank now 
operates a branch at Colfax) 


Colfax 
Old National Bank & Union Trust 
Company, Colfax Branch of Soemnne 
(Opened November 8, 1937. A. M. 
Michaelson, Manager) 

Colville 


*Colville Valley National Bank. .98-455 
(Acquired by Seattle-First National 
Bank, Seattle, January 15, 1938 which 
bank now operates a branch in Col- 
ville) 

Colville 

*Colville Branch, Seattle-First National 
Bank Spokane & Eastern Division 


CoC bebCCeRCERERIEAA DETER ERR eRE RT 98-455 
(F. S. Dickey, Manager. Opened Jan- 
uary 15, 1938) 

Everett 
Peoples Bank & Trust Company, 


Brame Of BaGttiee <ccccicccsscceeus 98-4 
(Succeeded by Peoples National Bank 
of Washington in Seattle, Branch of 
Seattle, November 1, 1937) 

Everett 
Peoples National Bank of Washing- 
ton in Seattle, Branch of Seattle. .98-4 


(Succeeded Peoples Bank & Trust 
Company, Branch of Seattle. Opened 
November 1, 1937) 

Hoquiam 
Peoples Bank & Trust Company, 
WrGRem OC Bemtele .ncccccuccvesens 98-41 


(Succeeded by Peoples National Bank 
of Washington in Seattle, Branch of 
Seattle, November 1, 1937) 

Hoquiam 
Peoples National Bank of Washing- 
ton in Seattle, Branch of Seattle.98-41 


(Opened November 1, 1937. Succeeded 
Peoples Bank & Trust Company, 
Branch of Seattle) 

Kalama 
Kalama State Bank ............ 98-389 
(Purchased by National Bank of 
Washington, Tacoma, September 3, 
1937, which bank now operates a 
branch at Kalama) 

Kalama 
National Bank of Washington, Kalama 
Branch of Tacoma .......cscees 98-389 
(Opened September 3, 1937) 

Kent 
Peoples Bank & ‘Trust Company, 
Branch of Seattle..............- 98-108 


(Succeeded by Peoples National Bank 
of Washington in Seattle, Branch of 
November 1, 


Seattle, 1937) 
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Kent 
Peoples National Bank of Washing- 
ton in Seattle, Branch of Seattle 


(Opened November 1, 1937. Succeeded 


Peoples Bank & Trust Company, 
Branch of Seattle) 

Pasco 
Bank Of COMMOPCO ..cccecscosese 98-453 


(Transferred assets and liabilities to 
Seattle-First National Bank, Seattle, 


October 15, 1937, which bank now 
operates a branch in Pasco) 
Pasco 
Seattle-First National Bank, Pasco 
Branch of Seattle ......ccccce . - 98-453 
(L. L. Stringham, Manager. Opened 
October 15, 1937) 
Puyallup 
Puyallup State Bank............. 98-58 
(Absorbed by Seattle-First National 


Bank, Seattle, October 1, 1937, which 
— now operates a branch in Puyal- 
up 


Puyallup 

Seattle-First National Bank, Puyallup 
END. 25 s00bss640d000 0000055008 98-58 
(R. C. Gregory, Manager. Opened 
October 1, 1937) 

Renton 

Peoples Bank & Trust Company, 


Pret OE DIOMERID, uc 6 crcreeesnene 98-85 
(Succeeded by Peoples National Bank 
of Washington in Seattle, Branch of 
Seattle, November 1, 1937) 

Renton 
Peoples National Bank of Washing- 
ton in Seattle, Branch of ome 
(Opened November 1, 1937. Succeeded 
Peoples Bank & Trust Company, 
Branch of Seattle) 

Seattle 
Peoples Bank & Trust Company. .19-10 
(Converted to Peoples National Bank 
of Washington in Seattle, November 
1, 1937) 
Seattle 

‘ Peoples National Bank of Washington 
Rare rrerr. 
(Opened November 1, 1937. Capital 
$1,350,000, Surplus and Profits $669,- 
000. A Brygger, President, C. L. Yost, 
Cashier. Conversion of Peoples Bank 
& Trust Company) 

Spokane 
Seattle-First National Bank, Security 
SOMO OE TORETIO. 6:0 6066000005608 28-57 
(A. D. Davis, Manager. Opened Novem- 
ber 10, 1937. Succeeded Security State 
Bank) 

Spokane 
Security State Bank............. 28-57 
(Purchased by Seattle-First National 
Bank, Seattle, November 10, 1937, which 


bank now operates a branch in 
Spokane) 
Tekoa 


Seattle-First National Bank, Tekoa 


mermmmnOm OE MOMEIO oo cccccccess 98-113 
(Opened October 16, 1937. O. D. 
McKeehen, Manager) 

Tekoa 
een Cee MNEs ésccsecdeense 98-113 


(Transferred assets and liabilities for 
the purpose of voluntary liquidation, 
to Seattle-First National Bank, Octo- 
ber 30, 1937, which bank established a 
branch at Tekoa) 

Wenatchee 
Columbia Valley Bank........... 98-69 
(Merged with The National Bank of 
Commerce of Seattle, Seattle, January 
3, 1938, which bank now operates a 
branch in Wenatchee) 

Wenatchee 
The National Bank of Commerce of 
Seattle, Columbia Valley Branch. .98-69 
(Opened January 3, 1938) 

Wenatchee 


*Seattle-First National Bank, Wenat- 


IR, Gs ciel vba na ke wee ee 98-420 
(Opened December 31, 1937. Frank D. 
Case, Vice President) 

Wenatchee 

*Wenatchee Valley Bank....... 98-420 
(Voluntary liquidation. Transferred 


assets and liabilities to Seattle-First 
National Bank, Seattle, which bank 
operates a branch at Wenatchee, De- 
cember 31, 1937) 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charles Town 
Farmers Bank & Trust Company 69-365 
(Closed September 1, 1937. In process 
of liquidation) 
Morgantown 
Bank of Morgantown............. 69-96 
(Converted to The First National Bank 
of Morgantown, November 17, 1937) 
Morgantown 
Farmers and Merchants Bank. ..69-326 
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(Capital $100,000, Surplus and Profits 
$34,000. J. P. Bender, President, H. A. 
Forney, Cashier. Change in location 
of Farmers and Merchants Bank, 
Reedsville. Effective October 4, 1937) 
Morgantown 
The First National Bank of Morgan- 
TOW § ccccccccccccccceseoesoecces 9-96 
(Capital: Common $200,000, Preferred 
$150,000, Surplus and Profits $174,800. 
E. G. Donley, President, D. R. Richards, 
Cashier. Opened November 17, 1937. 
Conversion of Bank of Morgantown) 
Reedsville 


Farmers & Merchants Bank... ..69-326 
(Moved to Morgantown, October 4, 
1937, under same title) 
WISCONSIN 
Arpin 
Peoples State Bank, Receiving and 
Disbursing Station of Pittsville...... 


(Change in title of Vesper-Arpin 
State Bank, Receiving and Disbursing 
Station of Vesper. Amelia Mueller, 
Manager. Head office moved from 
Vesper to Pittsville October 13, 1937 
and changed title) 


Arpin 
Vesper- Arpin State Bank, Receiving 
and Disbursing Station of ‘Vesper eens 


(Changed title to Peoples State Bank, 
Receiving and Disbursing Station of 
Pittsville, Wis.) 

Baraboo 

*The Bank of Baraboo.......... 79-159 
(Converted to The Baraboo National 
Bank, January 1, 1938) 


Baraboo 
*The Baraboo National Bank....79-159 
(Capital $75,000, Capital Debentures 


$194,000, Surplus and Profits $44,000. 

H. J. Steeps, President, Geo. A. Weber, 

Cashier. Opened January 1, 1938. 

Conversion of The Bank of Baraboo) 
Big Falls 


Bie Palisa State Bank.....esccose 79-968 
(Closed December 18, 1937) 

Gilmanton 

*Gilmanton State Bank.......... 79-539 
(Absorbed by Mondovi State Bank, 
Mondovi, December 31, 1937 which 
bank now operates a station at Gil- 
manton) 

Gilmanton 


*Mondovi State Bank, Gilmanton Pay- 
ing & Receiving Station of Mondovi 


eee eee eee eee ease eee eeeesteeeseeeeeeee 


(Opened January 3, 1938. Henry E. 
Lurndahl, in charge) 
Loganville 


Farmers & Merchants Bank, Paying & 
Receiving Station of Reedsburg....... 
(Opened November 29, 1937. Martin P. 
Roewer, in charge) 


Loganville 
Loganville State Bank .......... 79-887 
(Absorbed by Farmers & Merchants 


Bank, Reedsburg, November 27, 1937, 
which bank now operates a Receiving 
& Paying Station at Loganville) 
North Bend 
*Ettrick State Bank, Paying & Re- 
ceiving Station of Ettrick. Opened 
January 19, 1938. Under Management 
of Head Office) 
Oshkosh 
First National Bank in Oshkosh, Secu- 
PIG BFANCH 2 ccccccccsccscvcccceseoes 
(Opened December 31, 1937) 
Oshkosh 
Security Bank of Oshkosh........ 79-23 
(Consolidated with First National Bank 
in Oshkosh, December 31, 1937, and 
operated as their Security Branch) 
Pardeeville 
Dairyman’s State Bank, Receiving and 
Paying Station of Rand WE c cccccccce 


(H. O. Whittemore, Manager. Opened 
September 13, 1937) 

Pittsville 
Peoples State Bank............. 79-704 
fraeial $25,000, Surplus and de 
$6,000. F. G. Speich, President J. 
Semmelhack, Cashier. Change tate title 


and location of Vesper-Arpin State 
Bank, Vesper. Effective October 13, 
1937) 

Radisson 
Chippewa Valley Bank.......... 79-946 
(Moved headquarters to Winter, No- 
vember 15, 1937) 

Radisson 
Chippewa Valley Bank, Receiving & 
Paying Station of Winter............. 
(H. C. Leveau, Manager. Opened No- 
vember 15, 1937) 

Vesper 
Peoples State Bank, Receiving and 
Disbursing Station of Pittsville. . 
(Amanda Gruber, Manager. 


Opened 
October 13, 1937) 





Vesper 
Vesper-Arpin State Bank....... 79-704 
(Moved and changed title to copies 
State Bank, Pittsville, October 13, 
1937, which bank now operates sata. 
tions in Vesper and Arpin) 

Winter 
Chippewa Valley Bank.......... 79-946 
(Capital $10,000, Capital Notes $5,009, 
Surplus and Profits $5,570. E. G. Kuehl, 
President, G. E. Phillips, Cashier 
Change in location of Chippewa Valley 
Bank, Radisson. 
15, 1937) 

Winter 
Chippewa Valley Bank, Receiving ¢@ 
Disbursing Station of Radisson........ 
(Discontinued November 15, 1937 when 
headquarters were moved to Winter) 

Woodman 

*Boscobel State Bank, Paying & Re. 
ceiving Station of Boscobel........,. 


(Opened January 24, 1938. W. K. Lull, 
Manager) 
Woodman ; 
*Woodman State Bank.......... 79-935 & 
(Absorbed by Boscobel State Bank, 


Boscobel, January 22, 1938, which bank 
now operates a Paying ‘& Receiving 
Station at Woodman) 


New Banks Reported In Process 


Of Organization 
t Indicates Press Report 


ARKANSAS 
McRae 
*Peoples Banking Exchange. 
(H. F. Hammack, correspondent. 


CALIFORNIA 
Vallejo 
tCentral Bank of Vallejo 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA 
Washington 
tNorthwest National Bank 
(Robert I. Myers, correspondent) 


GEORGIA 
Atlanta 


7City Bank of Atlanta 
(Henry B. Kennedy, c/o Kennedy-Ter- 
hune Co., Inc., correspondent) 

Douglas 

tFarmers & Merchants Bank 
a $30,000. C. E. Baker, organ- 
zer 


ILLINOIS 
Chicago 


tAlbany Park National Bank (vicinity 
of Lawrence and Kimball Aves.) 
(Capital $200,000, Surplus $40,000, G. A. 
Prugh, correspondent) 

Chicago 

tNorthwest National Bank of Chicago 
(Vicinity of Irving Park Blvd., Mil- 
waukee and Cicero Aves. J. H. Klun- 
der, c/o Dependon Roofing Co., corre- 
spondent) 


MICHIGAN 
Pontiac 
tBank of Pontiac 
(Capital $300,000. Elmer C. Gove, 
Birmingham, Michigan, correspondent) 
MINNESOTA 
Jackson 


tJackson State Bank 

wo $25,000, Surplus $5,000 
W. H. Smith, "Princeton, 

correspondent) 


NEW JERSEY 


Hasbrouck Heights 
tFirst National 
Heights 
(Capital $100,000, Surplus $20,000. Geo. 
B. Bergkamp, correspondent) 


NORTH DAKOTA 


Mott 
tCommercial State Bank 
OKLAHOMA 
Ardmore 


tBank of Ardmore 
(Capital $65,000. P. J. Cashman, Presi- 
dent. To open about January 1, 1938) 
Idabel 
tFirst State Bank 
(Frank Wooten, incorporator) 
Mounds 
t*Mounds State Bank. 
(Capital $10,000, Surplus $1,000. 
Morriss, correspondent) 


G. A 


Effective Novembe, , 


Minnesota, | 


Bank of Hasbrouck | 
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nita 
Varaig County Bank 


(Capital $30,000. 
correspondent) 


TENNESSEE 


E. L. Williamson. 


Knoxville 
¢Central Bank & Trust Company 
(To open about January 1, 1938 


Willis H. Fowle, organizer) 


WASHINGTON 


Washougal 
+The National Bank of Commerce of 
Seattle, Branch of Seattle 


WISCONSIN 
Mindor 
Union State Bank, Reveiving and Pay- 
ing Station of West Salem 
(Approved November 2, 1937) 





F DIC Changes 


Since Final 1937 Rand MfNally 
Bankers Directory 


ALABAMA 
Bay Minette—Baldwin County Bank.Add 


Carbon Hill—Bank of Carbon Hill...Add 
Carrollton—First State Bank........ Add 
Collinsville—First National Bank. .Delete 


ARIZONA 


Phoenix—First National Bank of Arizona 
Ot PHOOMIX ..cccccccccccsoces - Delete 
Phoenix—First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix, head office and branch....Add 
Phoenix—The Phoenix National - “Bank 
Terr PTrTTT TT TTT. 
Springerville—The “Valley” 
Bank, Branch of Phoenix....... Delete 
Tempe—First National Bank of Arizona, 
Phoenix, Branch of Phoenix....... Add 
Tempe—The Phoenix National Bank, 
Branch of Phoenix ........ +++--Delete 


ARKANSAS 


Caraway—Monette State Bank, Caraway 

Office of Monette........ éeeceeeecne 
Gillett—Citizens Bank............ Delete 
Lake Village—Bank of Lake Village. Add 
Lake Village—The First National Bank 


TO EARS VilIASO. cc ccccccccsececs Delete 
Plumerville—Bank of Plumerville. Delete 
Swifton—Bank of Swifton........ Delete 
Wilmot—Wilmot State Bank......... Add 

CALIFORNIA 
Berkeley—Bank of America, Branch of 
Gam PFANCISCS ..cccccccccscceses Delete 


Davis—Bank of America, Branch of San 
WERMONNSD co ccccoccevecsceaceseses Delete 
Davis—Bank of America National Trust 
¢ Savings Assn., Branch of San Fran- 
CIBCO 2.206 
Eureka—Bank of America, Branch of San 
MEMONIOD ccccccccececsceqsecsas Delete 
Highland—Bank of America National 
Trust & Savings Assn., Branch of San 
FT Fore Add 
Highland—First Highland 
BeKSOesececccccsconrcescevenenes Delete 
Hynes—Bank of America National Trust 
& Savings Assn., Branch of San Fran- 
BENOD- cocccccacaccseeotssocascessens Add 
Hynes—First National Bank of Hynes 
SEd 060 5.6.0.00.00000606000060.0060608 Delete 
Kerman—Bank of America National 
Trust & Savings Assn., Branch of San 
ED 6tndcseheeuu een eandnd bel Add 
Napa—Bank of America, Branch of San 
TD ied ebenesseeeeanaucas Delete 
Newport Beach—Bank of America Na- 
tional Trust & Savings Assn., Branch 
Of Ban Francisco. ....ccccceces seccae 
Oakland—The Bank of Commerce....Add 
Oakland—Central Bank—head office and 
CO RSPR ae Add 
Oakland—Central Bank of Oakland—head 
Office and 2 branches............ Delete 
Ocean Park—Bank of America National 
Trust & Savings Assn ............. Add 
Petaluma—Bank of America, Branch of 
SE PUNO ioc scccetcesuceees Delete 
San Francisco—Bank of America. .Delete 
Sebastopol—Bank of America, Branch of 
San Francisco .......... «++---Delete 
Sebastopol—Bank of America National 
Trust & Savings Assn., Branch of her 
c eee cccccccsseccesccccess 
onora—Bank of America, Branch of San 
SERRE Ebi ater ee Delete 
Sonora—Bank of America National Trust 
& Savings Assn., Branch of San Fran- 
RYO secs 64 
Yuba City—Bank ‘of ‘America, ‘Branch of 
EMMONS ockccicsvdatecsces Delete 
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COLORADO 


Brighton—The Brighton State Bank.Add 
Monte Vista—Farmers and Merchants 

PONE cc ocvciccerssuecesincudcegaete Add 
Rifle—First National Bank in Rifle..Add 


Rifle—Rifle National Bank........ Delete 
FLORIDA 

Avon Park—Barnett Bank of Avon 

; . Se ee eee Add 


ee DB OCS elete 
New Smyrna Beach—Bank of New 
SD. p wawenedesannadadausanaanan Add 


(Name of town changed ¢rom Smyrna 
Beach) 


IDAHO 
Wallace—The Idaho First National 
Bank of Boise (Branch of Boise)..Add 
ILLINOIS 
Altona—The Altona National —_ 
PTUTTTEVITTTITITTT TTT TTT TTT TTT elete 
Capron—Capron Bank............. Delete 
Chicago—Metropolitan Trust Co.....Add 
Cobden—First State Bank........ Delete 
Dubois—Du Bois State Bank...... Delete 
Fithian—Farmers State Bank....Delete 


Highland Park—The First National Bank 


ee Ear Add 
Highland Park—Highland Park State 
DOE - cendecdeccteannbanseeees Delete 
Marion—The Bank of Marion....... Add 
Matteson—First State Bank of — 
$06age Ran eneeuseneusewonenseneud elete 


Mundelein—First National Bank of Mun- 


GEEGE ov ccdeccctedcceusceeegeecesesas Add 
Mundelein—State Bank of Mundelein 
da cnetetasbadeteteeeseaeacase ae Delete 
Roanoke—Roanoke State Bank....Delete 


Shumway—Citizens State Bank of Shum- 
WEF sctcnccccsicdecesecneeceses Delete 


INDIANA 
Argos—State Exchange Bank, Branch of 


COO is 66 écctancecnwsaseenceeuces Delete 
Argos—The State Exchange Bank, 
WEOMeN OF CHIONR esc cacccecsiseces Add 
Buck Creek—Buck Creek Bank....Delete 
Cambridge City—The Peoples State 
PUR 266+ c6vecbenecasenaensaaveds Add 
Culver—State Exchange Bank (Head 
ara er Delete 


Culver—The State Exchange Bank (Head 
CUOOD - enees6ncdeneebecehaeseaanee dd 
Jeffersonville—Clark County State Bank 
Delete 
Jeffersonville—The Clark County State 
Bank Add 


eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee ee 


eee eee eee eee eee eee a 


Plainville—Farmers Bank........ Delete 
Plainville—Farmers State Bank..... Add 
Sullivan—The Sullivan State Bank. Delete 
Sullivan—Sullivan State Bank....... Add 
Union City—Commercial Bank & Trust 
GUN ccccacuccccenceceteacesewnne Delete 
ht College Corner—Farmers State 
ioeeethenevevkesnkeakeee ee Delete 


West. College Corner—The Farmers State 
Bank Add 


IOWA 


Burlington—The First National Bank in 
OT IEINOD oc ccccncecéxucosecves Delete 
at - semaine cease Bank of aenee >” 


eee eee ee eee eee eee eee eee eee 


keedacsh heaters apeeceicunaeaewe Delete 
Diagonal—First State Bank (Head 
Ere eee Ad 
Lamont—Farmers State Savings Bank, 
Branch of Independence........... Add 


La Porte City—La Porte City State — 


Latimer—State Bank of Latimer. “Delete 
Mystic—Iowa Trust & Savings Bank, 


Office of Centerville............ Delete 
Orange City—Sioux County ee 
Ceccccccececccsceececeeseesesese elete 


Shannon City—First ‘State Bank, Ciiee 
OE CMOMON s oc cicccccuciccscccesce Add 
Storm Lake—Commercial Trust & Sav- 
ings Bank Delete 
Storm Lake—The Commercial Trust & 
Savings Bank Add 


KANSAS 


Galena—Citizens State Bank........ Add 
Jennings—Farmers State Bank...Delete 
Lafontaine—The Lafontaine State Bank 


06eesbencenconcoechuenganeenewes Delete 
Meade—The Meade State Bank....Delete 
Sublette—The Santa Fe State Bank 
bp dedhecaneeksndgembeceboaned en Delete 
Udall—The Bank of Commerce...... Add 
KENTUCKY 
Barbourville—First State Bank... .Delete 
Campbellsville—Taylor National Delete 
£000 ceCenebeedendenecesakesedweds elete 


Edmonton—Edmonton State Bank...Add 


Edmonton—Farmers & Merchants Bank 


6060000006 4se6eceeateseceghaceus Delete 
Edmonton—Peoples Bank of Metcalfe Co. 
ebedegcccecccacoeceacececasesese Delete 
ear . “gpeieeteeRpER ER Bank & Trust 
0b4606000d664n0ceunncanceeatee Delete 


Middlesboro——The Commercial Bank. .Add 
Olive Hill—Carter County Commercial 

BME ccccncccoscsersccesaccctans Delete 
Perryville—Farmers Deposit Bank. Delete 
Providence—Providence Citizens — 
Providence—Providence Citizens Bank & 

Trust Co. Delete 


e eee eee eee eee eee eee 


. LOUISIANA 
Lafayette—Guaranty Bank & Trust SS 


eee eee eee eee ee eee eee ee 


MARYLAND 
Middletown—Valley State Bank...Delete 
MASSACHUSETTS 
Boston—Banca Commerciale Italiana 
BROMe Ciie ds cc cccddcdacecceaeees Delete 
Stoneham—Stoneham Trust Co....Delete 
MICHIGAN 
Fostoria—The Fostoria State Bank 
6b 0600 48068 CEE eEReaasoneeteene Delete 
Holton—Holton State Bank....... Delete 
MINNESOTA 
Carlisle—Farmers State Bank of Carlisle 
eueeaehekdneetasaeeeceaanasas ...Delete 
Columbia Heights—Columbia Heights 
State BORE .ccccccecscccoceccesece Add 


Jordan—tThe First National Bank. Delete 
Jordan—Northwestern State Bank.Add 


Lengby—Farmers State Bank..... Delete 
Oklee—Security State Bank.......... Add 
MISSOURI 
Alba—Bank of Alba.............- Delete 
Chillicothe—Chillicothe State Bank.Add 
Galena—Bank of Galena.......... Delete 
Hoberg—Bank of Hoberg......... Delete 
Nevada—Nevada Trust Co........ Delete 

NEBRASKA . 
Madison—The Bank of Madison..... Add 
NEVADA 
Reno—First National Bank in Reno 

0606 6ncenedeeebnsedeseceseedasas Delete 
Reno—First National Bank of Nevada, 
Remo, NOvVAGR cccccccccccccccccece Add 


NEW HAMPSHIRE 


Concord—The First National Bank of 
COMGGTE 6c cieccsccccccccccesceses Delete 
Concord—First National Bank of a 


NEW JERSEY 
a Spee Little Ferry National 


oseeseeesedoasetoneceocesan Delete 
Nutley—The Franklin National Bank of 
NUGIOP cccccccccccoccesscesicees Delete 


Perth Amboy—# iret Bank “k Trust an 
Perth Amboy—The First National ‘Bank 

Of Perth AMR 6 os ccccecceseses Delete 
Perth pth Perth Amboy Trust 


OO. ccandencsdegacesuanencenaces Delete 
Perth Amboy—The Raritan Trust Co. 
eredsadenegesceneadecedsandaunee Delete 
Westwood—Westwood Trust Co...Delete 
NEW YORK 
Altamont—The First National Bank 
(eeeeeesbns6eed ones 6h0adeeeeeees Delete 
Altamont—The National Commercial 


Bank & Trust Co., Altamont Branch of 
AS, BIOORG soo cucccccasacaces Add 
East Rochester—Union 
Branch of Rochester.............. 
Port Washington—The Harbor National 
Bank of Port Washington....... Delete 


NORTH CAROLINA 


Kinston—Kinston Industrial Bank..Add 
Southport—Peoples United Bank. Delete 
Southport—Waccamaw Bank & Trust 


Co., Branch of Whiteville......... Add 
Tabor City—Farmers & Merchants Bank 
00.6606806ecebeseacesedeaacenccen Delete 
Tabor City—Waccamaw Bank & Trust 
Co., Branch of Whiteville......... Add 
NORTH DAKOTA 
Bentley—Farmers State Bank..... Delete 
Burt—Burt State Bank............ Delete 


Buxton—The First National Bank of 
FNMGOM deo 0 ncccegeccscceccadcee Delete 
Buxton—First State Bank of Buxton.Add 
Center—First State Bank......... Delete 
Center—Security State Bank, Paying and 
Receiving Station of New Salem..Add 
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Dahlen—Citizens State Bank, Branch of 


Rr eee Add 
Edmore—Citizens State Bank, Branch of 
ON errr oer ee Add 
Elgin—Farmers & Merchants Bank of 
SEER bs hthicn nese Akai aerate eine pais te Delete 
Elgin—Farmers State Bank......... Add 
Fordville—Walsh County State Bank, 
Paying and Receiving Station of 
OS SP ee ee eee eee er Add 


Forest River—Walsh County State Bank, 
Paying and Receiving Station of 
PN cG6tbi nbd eabese eee eanbwene Add 

Moffitt—Moffitt State Bank....... Delete 

Moffitt—State Bank of Burleigh County, 
Exchange Office of Sterling...... Add 

Pembina—Citizens State Bank, Paying 
and Receiving Station of Neche..Add 


Sterling—Sterling State Bank....Delete 
Thompson—The First National Bank 
st ates da als Sasa tain adore en Ais abe ae ace ee a Delete 
Wing—State Bank of Burleigh County, 
Exchange Office of Sterling....... Add 
Wyndmere—Farmers State Bank..Delete 
OHIO 
Cincinnati—The Cincinnati Morris Plan 
RR Sree eee Delete 
Cincinnati—The Guardian Bank & Sav- 
OO errr rere ee tere T Add 
North Fairfield—The North Fairfield Sav- 
i Se SOM, nesensseseeeans'oe Delete 
North Fairfield—The Willard United 
Bank, Branch of Willard.......... Add 


Toledo—The Morris Plan Bank of ears 


OKLAHOMA 
Allen—Farmers State Bank.......... Add 
Claremore—The Bank of Commerce 

Pcsveisie 2S eA Sad bbe few ae ab ee ae ee Delete 
Claremore—The First National Bank in 
rrr rrr Add 
Clarita—Farmers State Bank ..... Delete 
Frederick—The Bank of Frederick 
Leche Kebadiien bas kb ae abee shun ee Delete 


OREGON 
Malin—The First National Bank of Port- 
land, Branch of Portland Add 


Molalla—The First ln of 
Molalla 


Molalla—The First National 
Portland, Branch of Portland...... Add 


PENNSYLVANIA 
Friedens—The First National Bank of 
PRIS nie dann eenbovsnadbasawese Delete 
Nescopeck—The Nescopeck National Bank 
(Ande ese Se OSA SSAD EN ONES SORE EE Delete 
New Brighton—The Old National Bank 


Delete 
Scenery Hill—First National Bank. Delete 


SOUTH DAKOTA 
Belle Fourche—Bank of Belle Fourche 


acai enka hae a kis ae ee Saale eee SEE Add 
Corsica—Farmers & Merchants Bank, 
MCRMOR OF PURO ses cccccceeceseses Add 
TENNESSEE 
Christiana—Bank of Christiana...Delete 
Eagleville—Peoples Bank......... Delete 
TEXAS 
Canadian—Canadian State Bank...Delete 
Frost—The Frost National Bank.. Delete 
Jasper—The First State Bank....... Add 
Jasper—Jasper State Bank........ Delete 
Johnson City—Johnson City State Bank 
aa asco Ui lll ava wn ti We Wate esl. Wiese sae at Delete 


Laredo—Merchants State Bank & Trust 


ere eee eee Delete 
Lovelady—The First National Bank of 
i «ba doeme ok sma bee Ke Delete 
Muenster—Muenster State Bank..... Add 


Ringgold—Ringgold State Bank. .Delete 
Winters—The First National Bank of 


DORE ios ok SehhFa cand cnnescees Delete 
UTAH 
Beaver—Beaver City Bank, Branch of 
Milford State Bank, Milford...... Add 
VIRGINIA 
rookneal—Campbell County Bank, 
Branch Of Rustbere........ccccces Add 
Martinsville—Industrial Bank of Dan- 
ville, Branch of Danville.......... Add 
WASHINGTON 
Bellingham—Union Trust Co....... Delete 
Bremerton—First State Bank...... Delete 
Castle Rock—The Castle Rock Bank 


Colfax—The Farmers National Bank of 
Eyer Delete 
Colfax—The Old National Bank & Union 


Trust Co. of Spokane, Branch of 
RPO oon cccceccevecececeresess Add 
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Everett—Peoples Bank & Trust Co., 


BFOROE OF BORE... ..6scccccccses Delete 
Everett—Peoples National Bank of 
Washington in Seattle, Branch of 
ORES OD. 0.65.00 b ehh 050b56 466005 00064 Add 
Hoquiam—Peoples Bank & Trust Co., 
Branch of Seattle ..........e2e. Delete 
Hoquiam—Peoples National Bank of 
Washington in Seattle, Branch of 
BORttle .ccccccsoccoevescecvccsccecs Add 
Kalama—Kalama State Bank cge0es Delete 
Kent—Peoples Bank & Trust Co., Branch 
OE MOREE: 9 thon secesdeasdccnenaed Delete 


Kent—Peoples National Bank of Wash- 
ington in Seattle, Branch of Seattle 


$466 05CRL ERS ERASE ONS OSS OES ORAS TEES dd 
Pasco — Seattle-First National Bank, 
EPOMROR GE WORGEIO i 666 <nccscceduse Add 
Puyallup—Puyallup State Bank...Delete 


Puyallup—Seattle-First National Bank, 


POPRMOR: OF TORCCIDs 6.0 6005.56 dacceses Add 
Renton—Peoples Bank & Trust Co., 
BPOGRGH OF DORRIIGs 06 i6eccscccees Delete 


Renton—Peoples National Bank of Wash- 
ington in Seattle, Branch of — 
0064260666080 0b e850 60001000060006.0008 A 

Seattle—Peoples Bank & Trust Co., head 


office and 3 branches............ Delete 
Seattle—Peoples National Bank of Wash- 
ington in Seattle—head office and 3 
DOD K cic cannd nab akedadseneeue Add 
Tekoa — Seattle-First National Bank 
BPRMGN OF HEIs css ccnaveccveass Add 
Tekoa—Tekoa State Bank......... Delete 


WEST VIRGINIA 


Charles Town—Farmers Bank & Trust 
[. ss0eSsedn busses eeeesenaaedens Delete 


Morgantown—Bank of Morgantown 
iden Cae» elke Pew ae oe aaa aie ae Delete 
Morgantown—The First National Bank 
ee, ee eer ere Add 


Morgantown—Farmers & Merchants — 
Reedsville—Farmers & Merchants Bank 
Delete 


ee 


WISCONSIN 
Arpin—Peoples State Bank, ee st 
yi: ol ee 
Loganville—Farmers and eeu 
Bank, Paying and Receiving Station 
DE I cc akoctncisweweeeee Add 


Loganville—Loganville State Bank 
bps e WA 6 eS elke eel are a Oe Delete 
Pittsville—Peoples State Bank....... Add 


Radisson—Chippewa Valley Bank.Delete 


tadisson—Chippewa Valley Bank, Pay- 
ing and Receiving Station of bebere 4 
(isa hisid ce RAR Sig ates © Rin a ee ae A 


Vesper—Peoples State Bank, Branch of 
Pittsville ..... PYTTTTT TTT TTT Tee Add 
Winter—Chippewa “Valley Bank, Paying 
and Receiving Station of Radisson 
bbb644456540bES bRAER ROR EEA OOS Delete 
Winter—Chippewa Valley Bank (Head 
OUD 6 6b chdS ie caecesasées Seubeuun Add 


WHO'S WHO IN 


BANKING NEWS 





Detroit Bank Elects Hewitt 


The Detroit Bank of Detroit, Mich., 
has elected Charles H. Hewitt, former 
Deputy State Banking Commissioner, as 
vice president in charge of bank’s op- 
erations. Mr. Hewitt comes to his new 
post with 17 years’ banking experience, 
including service as a State Bank Ex- 
aminer, and with five years’ experience as 
Chief Examiner, Assistant Manager, and 
Manager of the Detroit Loan Branch of 
the R. F. C. following the Bank Mora- 
torium in 1933. 


Chicago Association 
Elects Delaney 


Walter J. Delaney, vice president of the 
Continental Illinois National Bank and 
Trust Co. of Chicago, became a member 
of the Executive Committee of the Chi- 
eago Association of Commerce at the an- 
nual election in January. 





Foreign’ Trade Council Elects 


P. A. Kinnoch, vice president of the 
American Trust Company of San Frap. 
cisco, and head of the foreign department 
of the bank has been elected to the board 
of directors of the National Foreign 
Trade Council, Inc. Mr. Kinnoch is the 
only member of the Council whose regj. 
dence and business is west of the Mibssis. 
sippi River. 


Penick Advances In Worthen Co, 


James H. Penick, formerly vice presi- 
dent and cashier of W. J. Worthen Co, 
Bankers, of Little Rock, Ark., has been 


advanced to the executive vice presidency | 


of that organization. Mr. Penick, who 
is president of the Arkansas Bankers As. 
sociation, has served as president of the 
Little Rock Clearing House Association, 
was NRA chairman for Arkansas, and has 
been chairman of the bank management 
committee of the Arkansas Bankers Asso- 
ciation, a member of the Federal Banking 
Agencies of the A. B. A., and is a director 
of the Little Rock branch of the Federal 
Reserve Bank of St. Louis. 


Philadelphia Chamber 
Picks Hardt 


Frank M. Hardt, vice president of the 
Fidelity-Philadelphia Trust Co., is one of 
ten recommended by the nominating con- 
mittee of the Philadelphia Chamber of 
Commerce for seats on the board of 
directors. 


20 Years With Chase 


Fred C. Witte, second vice president of 
the Chase National Bank of New York, 
completed on January 21 his first 20 years 
with that institution. 


Promotions In First 


Of Chicago 


Edward E. Brown, president of the 
First National Bank of Chicago, following 
the meeting of the board of directors, an- 
nounced four promotions: 

Carl E. Schiffner is made a vice presi- 
dent in Division G of the loaning organi- 
zation; Frank G. Guthridge is made 4 
vice president in the real estate loan de 
partment; William W. O’Brien is made 
assistant vice president in the trust de 
partment; and John A. Overlock, am 
assistant cashier. 


K. C. Insurance Up 


The Kansas City Life Insurance Co. 
has announced that its 1937 record is an 


all-time high in assets and in insurance j 


in force. The regular semi-annual divi- 
dend of $8 on the 10,000 shares outstand- 
ing was declared and paid in January. 
Assets were quoted as $105,242,470, which 
is an increase of $4,712,185 for the year. 
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Canadian Banks Tell 
The Frank Truth 
(Continued from page 147) 

“Out of the fact that banks, in 
practice, keep about 10% of the de- 
posits available in cash has been 
developed the amazing distortion 
that we lend our deposits 10 times 
over. A bank does not, cannot, 
ereate credit nor destroy it by a 
stroke of the pen. Credit is the 
personal possession, creation, or 
attribute of the borrower. No bank 
can create it for him. The borrower 
has it himself by accumulation of 
assets from his own work; by his 
own character, ability and willing- 
ness to repay. 

“‘T should hate to try to convince 
any Alberta farmer or working 
man, whose savings came from his 
own production and his own labor, 
that his savings account was created 
by a stroke of the fountain pen. 
And I’d hate to try to convince him 
that the bank’s liability to pay it 
to him in money when he wants it, 
can be wiped out by a stroke of the 
fountain pen.”’ 

Albertans were shown that bank- 
ing is not altogether a profitable 
business, that many branches lose 
money rather than make money in 
years of poor crops and drouth, 
but that banks keep such branches 
open as long as possible, for some- 
time the good crops will come back 
again. Here is how that story was 
presented. 

“This year Alberta imposed upon 
us a new and additional tax of one- 
tenth of one per cent of our paid- 
up capital. It amounts to $141,000 
this year. Last year we paid to the 
Alberta Government total taxes of 
$81,150. This averaged out at $390 
per branch. From paying $81,150 
in 1936, our Alberta tax in 1937 
has been boosted to a grand total 
of about $222,000, or nearly three 
times what it was before. 

“Our total of municipal taxes in 
Alberta averages out at $1,219 per 
branch. 

“‘Let me repeat—the taxes paid 
by the banks in 1936 to the Province 
of Alberta alone averaged out at 
$390 per branch. In 1937 they had 
risen to an average of $1,115 per 
branch. 

“Do you know that very few of 
the bank branches in Alberta are 
making any profit? We are now 
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going to tell you something that has 
never been revealed to the public 
before—we are letting you in on a 
secret. 

**Now if you are ready with your 
pencil and paper we will give you 
the actual figures for 1935, the most 
recent year for which complete 
figures are available. .There were 
then 221 branch banks in Alberta; 

“Only 41 of them made any 
profit. 

**Seven of the 41 made not more 
than $300 in that year. 

‘* And 180 were operated at a loss. 

‘*You ean figure out for your- 
selves what effect $141,000 in new 
and added taxes has had on that 
picture. 

‘*With all this newly-revealed in- 
formation I have given you, the 
picture is still incomplete, for you 
all know that a business such as 
ours cannot be earried on without 
some losses. Indeed the net result 
in Alberta for the 10 years 1926 
to 1935, is that after providing 
operating expenses and taking care 
of bad and doubtful debts, the banks 
have incurred a very substantial 
loss. 

**You may ask—‘Then why do 
the banks continue to operate in 
Alberta?’ We answer: ‘Canada’s 
Chartered Banks have faith in 
Alberta’s future and in the people 
of this Province. We feel sure that 
the period of hardship and drouth 
will pass’.’’ 

In dealing with the printing of 
money by the banks: 

‘‘Canada’s Chartered Banks do 
not enjoy a monopoly of the right 
to print money. They never did 
enjoy any such monopoly. You often 
hear it said that Canada’s Chartered 
Banks alone can ‘make money’ and 
that we can print our own notes 
and circulate them in unlimited 


amounts. Such statements are 
absolutely false. 
‘“‘With the Bank of Canada 


established and controlled by the 
Dominion Government we can now 
issue our own notes up to 90% of 
the amount of our paid-up capital. 
Every year there is to be a further 
reduction. The Bank of Canada 
issues notes and as the note issue 
right of the Chartered Banks is 
progressively cut down, the Bank of 
Canada’s note issue will take its 
place. In other words, the right to 
issue our own notes is being steadily 


taken from us and vested in the 
Bank of Canada, which, I would . 
remind you, is the Government’s 
central bank, not a chartered bank. 

‘‘The Bank of Canada was form- 
ed for the purpose of securing to 
Parliament the control of currency 
and eredit. That control was 
strepgthened when, in accordance 
with prior pledges, ownership of the 
majority of the capital was vested 
in the Government. Under the law, 
no banker, no bank director and no 
member of any bank staff is allowed 
to own so much as a single share 
in this Government central bank. 

‘*Curreney and credit in Canada 
are not controlled by Canada’s 
Chartered Banks, which are com- 
mercial banks—but, with due and 
proper regard to the value of the 
money you now have, by the Bank 
of Canada, which in turn is con- 
trolled by the Government of this 
Dominion. 

‘*A bank’s notes are a debt owed 
by the bank to the person who holds 
them—a debt redeemable in cash 
on demand. , 

‘*As a matter of fact, a bank’s 
notes are the very first charge upon 
its assets—that is to say in case of 
trouble a bank’s notes have to be 
paid off before a single cent can be 
paid on any deposits or on any 
other debts owed by a bank. 

And this was another popular 
impression dealt with: 

‘You have been told that when 
a bank makes a loan and takes 
security, the bank then uses that 
security as if it were its own. Such 
a statement is 100% false. The 
security lodged with the bank 
remains the property of the borrow- 
er and all the records of the bank 
prove that fact. He can call for his 
security to be produced and shown 
to him at any time. Such security 
does not appear in the bank’s 
balance sheets at all and when the 
loan is repaid the security is handed 
back to the borrower intact.’’ 

And the series of talks finished 
with: 

‘*We are doing an honest business 
and have nothing whatever to fear 
from the fullest disclosure. Four 
million depositors have confidence 
in Canada’s Chartered Banks. Were 
it not for that confidence in the 
honor and integrity of Canada’s 
Chartered Banks, no loans could be 
made at all.’’ 
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Extracts From The Issue Of Fifty Years Ago 


The Secretary of the Treasury has 
loaned to the banks some $50,000,- 
000, which they get free. The banks 
loan it to the people at from 6 to 
10 per cent, and the interest on the 
national debt runs on! The nation 
loans money free and pays 4% for 
it. The millennium in finance must 
be near. 


Highwaymen 

In view of the daring bank rob- 
bery at Cisco, Texas, together with 
the sad event at Limestone Gap, Ind. 
Ter., when the unarmed cashier lost 
his life defending the bank’s cash, it 
becomes needful to say something as 
to such crimes, for lynching or any 
other form of punishment seems to 
have no effect as a warning to fresh 
evildoers. It is difficult to suggest 
any remedy. The burglars are pre- 
pared to kill and have the first cover, 
so resistance is mostly quite useless. 

It behooves the authorities—state, 
county, and municipal—to keep a 
watch on all roving characters who 
cannot give an honest account of 
themselves, and deal with them ac- 
cordingly. As bankers invest capital 
and operate their banks under the 
implied guarantee of protection by 
the officers of the law, they certainly 
ought to have it to preserve life, not 
merely to avenge its taking. 

The rogues are again trying to 
pass forged drafts, and in some cases 
they work their game on generous 
country bankers. It is a mistaken 
generosity. The telegraph still 
works, even on stormy days. 


Canada’s Banking Business 

The Maritime Bank of New 
Brunswick, the Exchange Bank of 
Montreal, the Central Bank of 
Canada are reported in liquidation, 
also the Federal Bank of Canada. 
The Pictou Bank is winding up its 
business, and the Bank of London, 
which suspended payment, is realiz- 
ing on its assets. 

A comparison of December re- 


turns with those of the preceding 
month shows a reduction of about 
$800,000 in the volume of note cir. 
culation, an increase in Dominion 
and Provincial Government deposits, 
a slight reduction in depostis on call, 
an increase of $500,000 in Dominion 
note circulation, a reduction in bal- 
ances due from British and foreign 
banks, a slight falling off in loans to 
municipal and trading corporations, 
a small expansion of volume of cur- 
rent discounts and overdue notes, 
and a small increase in liabilities of 
bank directors to institutions with 
which they are connected. 

When asked whether it was true, 
as stated in some of the newspapers, 
that the Government was consider- 
ing the question of retiring the bank 
circulation and substituting Domin- 
ion notes therefor, Sir John A. Mae- 
donald said that the matter had not 
even been discussed in the Council. 

Thomas Edison as inventor, and 
the Western Union Telegraph Com- 
pany, aS owners, have received 
letters patent on a new harmonic 
telegraph, a method of transmission 
by which two or more messages may 
be sent the same or different direc- 
tions on the same wire. 

Patrick Henry was the first 
Governor of Illinois. In 1778 Vir- 
ginia created the county of Illinois 
(in Virginia) which embraced the 
territory now forming the States of 
Ohio, Indiana, Illinois, Michigan, 
and Wisconsin, making probably the 
largest county ever organized, eX 
ceeding the whole of Great Britain 
and Ireland; and thus the great 
orator of the Revolution, then Gov- 
ernor of Virginia, became the first 
Governor of Illinois. 

The United States stands first in 
rank among the nations in point of 
wealth, being worth $48,000,000,000, 
others ranking as follows: The 
United Kingdom, $43,600,000,000; 
France, $40,300,000,000; and Ger- 
many, $31,615,000,000. 


BANKERS MONTHLY 





The president of this Texas bank 
writes as follows: 

“In 1935, after an extensive in- 
vestigation, we decided to pur- 
chase a National Machine for our 
Loan and Discount Department. 
The flexibility and ease of adapta- 
tion of this machine, together with 
the full visibility of the keyboard 
operation and printing, were fea- 
tures that made it our choice. 

“In 1936 we installed a National 
Savings Machine in our Savings 
Department for the purpose of giv- 
ing our depositors a convenient, 
speedy and accurate service, and 


also to be able to retain protection 
and control over the transactions 
with the least amount of detail. 
Since the first installation, we have 
purchased another National Ma- 
chine to take care of the growth of 
this department. 

“We are very well pleased with 
the service rendered by both types 
of machines, and are glad to recom- 


“Iotonal Quh 


DAYTON, 
Typewriting-Bookkeeping Machines . 


Cash Registers 
Posting Machines ° 
Postage Meter Machines ° 


Check-Writing and Signing Machines > 
Accounting Machine Desks 


says Mr. R. E. Harding, President of the Fort 
Worth National Bank, Fort Worth, Texas 


mend them as being an efficient 
method of handling both Loan and 
Discount and Savings Accounts.” 

The local National representa- 
tive will be glad to show you how 
efficiently National Machines will 
handle the accounts in your bank. 
He will call on you at your con- 
venience. Get in touch with him 
today. Or write us direct. 


Bank-Bookkeeping Machines 
Analysis Machines 
Correct Posture Chairs 
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IN USE THE WORLD OVER 


During the past 67 years “the paper 





with the wavy lines” has come to stand © 
for SAFETY in almost every civilized 


country where checks are used. While 








“NATIONAL” Safety Paper is the most 








widely known of the La Monte products, 








we make Safety Papers for every pur- 





pose and in every price field. The RAG- 








CONTENT Grades are La Monte Safety 








Bond, National Safety, Bankers Safety 








and Safety Check; SULPHITE Grades 








are Anchor Safety and Exchange Safety. 
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La Monte Safety Papers are recognized the world over as the Standard 
of Protection for Checks, Drafts, Letters of Credit and all types of nego- 
tiable instruments. 
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